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CHAPTER XXV. 


TONY STRETTON BIDS FAREWELL TO THE LEGION. 


Ir was a long letter. Tony read it through slowly, standing in 
the narrow lane between the high walls of prickly pear. A look of 
incredulity came upon his face. 

‘Is all this true ?” he asked, not considering at all of whom he 
asked the question. 

‘I know nothing, of course, of what is written there,’ replied 
Warrisden ; ‘but I do not doubt its truth. The signature is, 
I think, sufficient guarantee.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said Stretton, absently. Then he asked : 

‘When did you reach Ain-Sefra ? ’ 

‘This morning.’ 

‘And you came quickly ?’ 

“Yes; I travelled night and day. I came first of all to Ain- 
Sefra in search of you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Stretton. 

He did not ask how it was that Warrisden had come first of all 
to Ain-Sefra ; such details held no place in his thoughts. War- 
tisden had found him, had brought the letter which Pamela Mar- 
dale had written. That letter, with its perplexities and its con- 
sequences, obliterated all other speculations. 

“You have a camp here ?’ Stretton asked. 

* Yes,’ 
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‘Let us go to it. The news you have brought has rather 
stunned me. I should like to sit down and think what I 


must do.’ 
The incredulity had vanished from his face. Distress had 


replaced it. 

‘Tt is all true, no doubt,’ he went on, ‘ but for the moment 
I don’t understand it. Will you tell me where your camp is ?’ 

‘¥ will show you the way,’ said Warrisden. 

‘T think not. It will be better that we should not be seen 
together,’ Stretton said, thoughtfully. ‘Will you give me the 
direction and go first? I will follow.’ 

Warrisden’s camp was pitched amongst trees a hundred yards 
from the western borders of the village. It stood in a garden of 
grass, enclosed with hedges. Thither Stretton found his way by a 
roundabout road, approaching the camp from the side opposite to 
Ain-Sefra. There was no one, at the moment, loitering about the 
spot. He walked into the garden. There were three tents pitched, 
Half-a-dozen mules stood picketed in a line, a little Barbary horse 
lay on the grass, some Algerian muleteers were taking their ease, 
and outside the chief tent a couple of camp chairs were placed. 
Warrisden came forward as Stretton entered the garden. 

* Sit down,’ he said. 

‘Inside the tent, I think,’ replied Stretton. 

There he read the letter through again. He understood at last 
what Pamela had meant by the warning which had baffled him. 
Pamela revealed its meaning now. ‘ Millie is not of those women,’ 
she wrote, ‘who have a vivid remembrance. To hold her, you 
must be near her. Go away, she will cry her eyes out ; stay away 
for a little while, she will long for your return; make that little 
while a longer time, she will grow indifferent whether you return 
or not ; prolong that longer time, she will regard your return as an 
awkwardness, a disturbance ; add yet a little more to that longer 
time, and you will find another occupying your place in her thoughts.’ 
Then followed an account of the growth of that dangerous friend- 
ship between Millie and Lionel Callon. A summary of Callon’s 
character rounded the description off. ‘So come home,’ she con- 
cluded, ‘ at once, for no real harm has been done yet.’ 

Stretton understood what the last sentence meant, and he 
believed it. Yet his mind revolted against the phrase. Of course, 
it was Pamela’s phrase. Pamela, though frank, was explaining 
the position in words which could best spare Millie. But it was 
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an unfortunate sentence. It provoked a momentary wave of 
scorn, which swept over Stretton. There was a postscript: ‘ You 
yourself are really a good deal to blame.’ Thus it ran ; but Stretton 
was in no mood to weigh its justice or injustice at the moment. 
Only this afternoon he had been lying under the palm trees putting 
together in his mind the sentences which were to tell Millie of his 
success, to re-establish him in her esteem, and to prepare her for 
his return. And now this letter had come. He sat for a time 
frowning at the letter, turning its pages over, glancing now at one 
phrase, now at another. Then he folded it up. ‘Callon,’ he said, 
softly ; and then again, ‘ Lionel Callon. I will talk with Mr. Callon.’ 
For all its softness, his voice sounded to Warrisden the voice of a 
dangerous man. And after he had spoken in this way he sat in 
thought, saying nothing, making no movement, and his face gave 
Warrisden no clue as to what he thought. At last he stirred in 
his chair. 

‘Well 2?’ said Warrisden. 

‘T shall return at once to England.’ 

‘You can 2’ 

‘Yes ; I shall start to-night,’ said Stretton. 

‘We can go back together, then.’ 

‘No; that’s impossible.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Warrisden. 

‘Because I should be arrested if we did,’ Stretton replied, 
calmly. 

‘ Arrested ?? Warrisden exclaimed. 

“Yes ; you see, I shall have to desert to-night.’ 

Warrisden started from his chair. 

‘Surely there is an alternative ?’ 

‘None,’ replied Stretton ; and Warrisden slowly resumed his 
seat. He was astounded ; he had never contemplated this possi- 
bility. He looked at Stretton in wonder. He could not under- 
stand how a man could speak so calmly of such a plan. Why in 
the world had Stretton ever joined the Legion if he was so ready, 
at the first summons, to desert? There seemed an inconsistency. 
But he did not know Tony Stretton. 

‘You are surprised,’ said Tony. ‘More than surprised—you 
are rather shocked ; but there is no choice for me. I wish with all 
my heart and soul there were,’ he suddenly exclaimed, with a sort 
of passion. ‘I have foreseen this necessity ever since you tapped 
me on the shoulder in the lane. Because I foresaw it, I would not 
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walk with you to your camp. Were we seen together to-day, the 
reason of my absence might be the sooner suspected. As it is, 
I shall get a day’s start, for I have a good name in the regiment, 
and a day’s start is all I need.’ 

He spoke sadly and wistfully. He was caught by an inexorable 
fate, and knew it. He just had to accept the one course open to 
him. 

‘You see,” he explained, ‘I am a soldier of the Legion—that 
is to say, I enlisted for five years’ service in the French colonies, 
I could not get leave.’ 

‘Five years!’ cried Warrisden. ‘ You meant to stay five years 
away ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Stretton. ‘If things went well with me here, as 
up till to-day they have done, if, in a word, I did what I enlisted 
to do, I should have gone to work to buy myself out and get free. 
That can be done with a little influence and time—only time is 
the one thing I have not now. I must go home at once, since no 
harm has yet been done. Therefore I must desert. I am very 
sorry ’—and again the wistfulness became very audible—‘ for, as I 
say, I have a good name; amongst both officers and men I have a 
goodname. I should have liked very much to have left a good 
name behind me. Sergeant Ohlsen °—and as he uttered the name 
he smiled. ‘They speak well of Sergeant Ohlsen in the Legion, 
Warrisden ; and to-morrow they will not. I am very sorry. I 
have good friends amongst both officers and men. I shall have 
lost them all to-morrow. I am sorry. There is only one thing of 
which I am glad to-day. I am glad that Captain Tavernay is dead.’ 

Warrisden knew nothing at all of Captain Tavernay. Until this 
moment he had never heard his name. But Stretton was speaking 
with a simplicity so sincere, and so genuine a sorrow, that Warrisden 
could not but be deeply moved. He forgot the urgency of his 
summons ; he ceased to think how greatly Stretton’s immediate 
return would help his own fortunes. He cried out upon the impulse: 

‘ Stay, then, until you can get freewithout——’ And he stopped, 
keeping unspoken the word upon his lips. 

‘ Without disgrace.’ 

Stretton finished the sentence with a smile. 

‘Say it! Without disgrace. That was the word upon your 
tongue. I can’t avoid disgrace. I have come to such a pass in 
my life’s history that, one way or another, I can’t avoid it. I 
thought just at the first moment that I could let things slide and 
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stay. But there’s dishonour in that course, too. Dishonour for 
myself, dishonour for my name, dishonour for others, too, whom 
it is my business—yes, my business—to keep from dishonour. That’s 
the position—disgrace if I stay, disgrace if I go. It seems to me 
there’s no rule of conduct which applies. I must judge for myself.’ 

Stretton spoke with some anger in his voice, anger with those 
who had placed him in so cruel a position, anger, perhaps, in some 
measure, with himself. For in a little while he said : 

‘It is quite true that I am myself to blame, too. I want to 
be just. I was a fool not to have gone into the house the evening 
I was in London, after I had come back from the North Sea. Yes, 
I should have gone in then ; and yet—I don’t know. I had thought 
my course all out. I don’t know.’ 

He had thought kis course out, it is true; but he had thought 
it out in ignorance of his wife’s character. That was the trouble, 
as he clearly saw now. 

‘Anyhow, I must go to-night,’ he said, rising from his chair. 
In an instant he had become the practical man, arranging the 
means to an end already resolved upon. 

‘I can borrow money of you ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And a mule ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Let me choose my mule.’ 

They walked from the tent to where the mules stood picketed. 
Warrisden pointed to one in the middle of the line. 

‘That is the strongest.’ 

‘I don’t want one too strong, too obviously well-fed,’ said 
Stretton ; and he selected another. ‘Can I borrow a muleteer for 
an hour or two ?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Warrisden. 

Stretton called a muleteer towards him and gave him orders. 

‘There is a market to-day,’ he said. ‘Go to it and buy.’ He 
enumerated the articles he wanted, ticking them off upon his 
fingets—a few pairs of scissors and knives, a few gaudy silk hand- 
kerchiefs, one or two cheap clocks, some pieces of linen, needles 
and thread—in fact, a small pedlar’s pack of wares. In addition, 
a black jellaba and cap,such as the Jews must wear in Morocco, 
and a native’s underclothes and slippers. 

‘Bring these things back to the camp at once and speak to no 
one!’ said Stretton. 
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The muleteer loosed a mule to carry the packages, and went 
off upon his errand. Stretton and Warrisden went back to the 
tent. Stretton sat down again in his chair, took a black cigarette 
from a bright blue packet which he had in his pocket, and lighted 
it, as though all the arrangements for his journey were now con- 
cluded. 

‘I want you to pack the mule I chose with the things which 
your muleteer brings back. Add some barley for the mule and 
some food for me, and bring it with the clothes to the south-west 
corner of the barrack wall at eight. It will be dark then. Don’t 
come before it is dark, and wait for me at the corner. Will you?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Warrisden. ‘You are going to tramp to the 
coast ? Surely you can come as one of my men as far as the rail- 
head. Then I will go on and wait for you at Algiers.’ 

‘No,’ said Stretton; ‘ our ways lie altogether apart. It would 
be too dangerous for me to tramp through Algeria. I should 
certainly be stopped. That’s my way.’ 

He raised his arm and pointed through the tent door. 

The tent door faced the west, and in front there rose a range of 
mountains, dark and lofty, ridge overtopping ridge, and wonder- 
fully distinct. In that clear air the peaks and gaps and jagged 
arétes were all sharply defined. The sun was still bright, and the 
dark cliffs had a purple bloom of extraordinary softness and beauty, 
like the bloom upon a ripe plum. Here and there the mountains 
were capped with snow, and the snow glistened like silver. 

‘Those mountains are in Morocco,’ said Stretton. ‘ That’s my 
way—over them. My only way. We are on the very edge of 
Morocco here.’ 

‘But, once over the border,’ Warrisden objected, ‘ are you safe 
in Morocco ?’ 

‘Safe from recapture.’ 

‘ But safe in no other sense ?’ 

Stretton shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It is a bad road, I know—dangerous and difficult. The 
ordinary traveller cannot pass along it. But it has been traversed. 
Prisoners have escaped that way to Fez—Escoffier, for instance. 
Deserters have reached their homes by following it—some of them 
—at all events. One must take one’s risks.’ 

It was the old lesson learned upon the ketch Perseverance which 
Stretton now repeated ; and not vainly learned. Far away to the 
south, in the afternoon sunlight, there shone that yellow streak of 
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sand beyond which its value had been surely proved. Warrisden’s 
thoughts were carried back on a sudden to that morning of storm 
and foam and roaring waves when Stretton had stood easily upon 
the deck of the fish-cutter, with the great seas swinging up behind 
him, and had, for the first time, uttered it in Warrisden’s hearing. 
Much the same feeling came over Warrisden as that which had then 
affected him—a feeling almost of inferiority. Stretton was a man 
of no more than average ability, neithera deep thinker, nor a person 
of ingenuity and resource; but the mere stubbornness of his 
character gave to him at times a certain grandeur. In Warrisden’s 
eyes he had that grandeur now. He had come quickly to his 
determination to desert, but he had come calmly to it. There had 
been no excitement in his manner, no suggestion of hysteria. He 
had counted up the cost, he had read his letter, he had held the 
balance between his sacrifice and Millie’s necessity ; and he had 
decided. He had decided, knowing not merely the disgrace, but 
the difficulties of his journey, and the danger of his road amongst 
the wild, lawless tribes in that unsettled quarter of Morocco. Again 
Warrisden was carried away. He forgot even Pamela at Roque- 
brune waiting for the telegram he was to send from Oran on his 
return. He cried : 

‘T will send back my outfit and come with you. If we travel 
together there will be more safety.’ 

Stretton shook his head. 

‘Less,’ said he. ‘You cannot speak Mogrhebbin. I have a 
few sentences—not many, but enough. I know something of these 
tribes, too. For I once marched to the Figuig oasis. Your com- 
pany would be no protection ; rather it would be an extra danger.’ 

Warrisden did not press his proposal. Stretton had so clearly 
made up his mind. 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘You have a revolver, I suppose. Or 
shall I lend you one ?’ 

And, to Warrisden’s astonishment, Stretton replied : 

‘I shall carry no weapons.’ 

Warrisden was already placing his arms of defence upon the 
table so that Stretton might make his choice. 

“No weapons !’ he exclaimed. 

“No. My best chance to get through to Fez is to travel as a 
Jew pedlar. That is why I am borrowing your mule and have 
sent your muleteer to the market. A Jew can go in Morocco 
where no Moor can, for he is not suspected ; he is merely despised. 
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Besides, he brings things for sale which are needed. He may be 
robbed and beaten, but he has more chance of reaching his journey’s 
end in some plight or other than anyone else.’ 

Thereafter he sat for awhile silent, gazing towards the moun- 
tains in the west. The snow glittering upon the peaks brought 
back to his mind the flashing crystals in the great salt lakes. It 
was at just such a time, on just such an afternoon, when the two 
companies of the Legion had marched out from the trees of the 
high plateaux into the open desert, with its grey-green carpet of 
halfa-grass. Far away the lake had flashed like an arc of silver 
set in the ground. Stretton could not but remember that expedi- 
tion and compare it with the one upon which he was now to start ; 
and the comparison was full of bitterness. Then high hopes had 
reigned. The companies were marching out upon the Legion’s 
special work ; even if disaster overtook them, disaster would not be 
without its glory. Stretton heard the clear inspiriting music of 
the bugles, he listened to the steady tramp of feet. Now he was 
deserting. 

‘I shall miss the Legion,’ he said, regretfully. ‘I had no idea 
how much I should miss it until this moment.’ 

Its proud past history had grown dear to him. The reckless- 
ness of its soldiers, the endless perplexing variety of their characters, 
the secrets of their lives, of which every now and then, in a rare 
moment of carelessness, a glimpse was revealed, as though a cur- 
tain were raised and lowered—all these particular qualities of the 
force had given to it a grip upon his affections of which he felt the 
full strength now. 

‘ Any other life,’ he said, ‘cannot but be a, little dull, a little 
uninteresting afterwards. I shall miss the Legion very much.’ 

Suddenly he put his hand into his pocket and took out of it 
that letter from the French War Office which his colonel had 
handed to him. ‘Look!’ and he handed it over to Warrisden. 
‘That is what I joined the Legion to win—a commission ; and 
I have just not won it. In a month or two, perhaps in a week, 
perhaps even to-morrow, it might have been mine. Very soon 
I should have been back at home, the life I have dreamed of and 
worked for ever since I left London, might have been mine to live. 
It was to have been a good life of great happiness "—he had for- 
gotten, it seemed, that he would regret the Legion—‘ a life without 
a flaw. Now that life’s impossible, and I am a deserter. It’s 
hard lines, isn’t it ?’ 
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He rose from his chair, and looked for a moment at Warrisden 
in silence. 

‘I am feeling sorry that I ever came,’ said Warrisden. 

‘Oh, no,’ Stretton answered, with a smile. ‘It would have 
been still worse if I had stayed here, ignorant of the news you 
have brought me, and had come home in my own time. Things 
would have been much worse—beyond all remedy. Do you know 
a man named Callon—Lionel Callon ?’ he asked, abruptly. And 
before Warrisden could answer, the blood rushed into his face, 
and he exclaimed : ‘ Never mind; don’t answer! Be at the corner 
of the barracks with the mule at eight.’ And he went from the 
tent, cautiously made his way out of the garden, and returned to 
his quarters. 

A few minutes before eight Warrisden drove the mule, packed 
with Stretton’s purchases, to the south-western corner of the 
barracks. The night was dark, no one was abroad, the place 
without habitations. He remained under the shadow of the high 
wall, watching this way and that for Stretton’s approach ; and in 
a few minutes he was almost startled out of his wits by a heavy 
body falling from the top of the wall upon the ground at his side. 
Warrisden, indeed, was so taken by surprise that he uttered a 
low cry. 

‘Hush !’ said a voice close to the ground. ‘It’s only me.’ 

And Stretton rose to his feet. He had dropped from the 
summit of the wall. 

‘Are you hurt ?’ whispered Warrisden. 

‘No. Have you the clothes? Thanks!’ 

Stretton stripped off his uniform, and put on the Jewish dress. 
He had shaved off his moustache and blacked his hair. As he 
dressed he gave two or three small packages to Warrisden. 

‘Place them in the pack ; hide them, if possible. That package 
contains my medals. I shall need them. The other’s lamp-black. 
I shall want that for my hair. Glossy raven locks,’ he said, with a 
low laugh, ‘are not so easily procured in Ain-Sefra as in Bond 
Street. Ihave been thinking. You can help me if you will; you 
can shorten the time of my journey.’ 

‘How ?’ asked Warrisden. 

‘Go back to Oran as quickly as possible. Take the first boat 
to Tangier. Hire an outfit there, mules and horses—but good 
ones, mind !—and travel up at once to Fez. If you are quick you 
can do it within a fortnight. I shall take a fortnight at the least 
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to reach Fez. I may be three weeks. But if I find you there, ready 
to start the moment I come to the town, we shall save much time,’ 

‘Very well ; I will be there.’ 

‘If I get through sooner than I expect, I shall go straight on 
to Tangier, and we will meet on the road. Now let me climb on 
to your shoulders.’ Stretton made a bundle of his uniform, climbed 
on to Warrisden’s shoulders, and threw it over the wall into the 
barrack-yard. 

‘But that will betray you!’ cried Warrisden, in a whisper, 
‘They will find your clothes in the morning—clothes with a ser- 
geant’s stripes.’ 

‘I cannot help that,’ replied Stretton, as he jumped to the 
ground. ‘I do not intend to be shot as a thief, for that is what 
may happen when a man deserts and takes his uniform with him. 
Don’t fail me in Fez. Good-bye.’ 

He held out his hand, and, as Warrisden grasped it, he said : 

‘I have not said much to you in the way of thanks ; but I am 
very grateful, however much I may have seemed to have been 
made unhappy by your coming. Since things are as they are, 
I am glad you came. I thank you, too, for that other visit to the 
North Sea. I will give you better thanks when we meet in Fez,’ 

He cast a glance back to the wall of the barracks, and, in a voice 
which trembled, so deeply was he moved, he whispered to himself, 
rather than to Warrisden : 

‘Oh, but I am glad Tavernay is dead!’ 

All else that he had said since he dropped from the wall had 
been said hurriedly and without emotion. These last words were 
whispered from a heart overcharged with sorrow. They were his 
farewell to the Legion. He turned away, and, driving the mule 
before him, vanished into the darkness. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


BAD NEWS FOR PAMELA. 


WarrisDEN struck his camp early the next morning, and set out 
for the rail-head. Thence he travelled to Oran. At Oran he was 
fortunate enough to find a steamer of the Lambert Line in the 
harbour which was preparing to sail that afternoon for Tangier. 
Warrisden had three hours to pass in Oran. He went at once to 
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the post-office and despatched his telegram to Pamela Mardale at 
the Villa Pontignard. The telegram informed her that Tony 
Stretton was returning, though his journey might take longer than 
she would naturally expect ; and, secondly, that he himself was 
sailing that day for Tangier, whither any message should be sent 
at once to await his arrival at the English post-office. The telegram 
was couched in vague phrases. Tony Stretton, for instance, was 
called ‘The Truant.’ Pamela became more and more disquieted 
by the vagueness of its wording. She pondered, and in vain, why 
in the world Warrisden must be sailing to Tangier. It seemed 
certain that there were difficulties in the way of Tony’s home- 
coming which she had not foreseen, and at the nature of which she 
could not conjecture. She sent off a reply to Tangier : 

‘Bring truant to Roquebrune as soon as possible.’ 

For, on thinking over the new aspect which her problem pre- 
sented, now that Lionel Callon had come to the Riviera, she had 
come to the conclusion that this was the safest plan. If Millie 
Stretton did not come to the south of France, no harm would have 
been done ; whereas, if she did, and Tony went straight home to 
England, the last chance of saving her would be lost. 

This message, however, did little to reassure Pamela. For the 
more she thought of Warrisden’s telegram, the more she was 
troubled. Tony was returning. Yes, that was something —that 
was a great thing. But he was going to take a long time in return- 
ing, and, to Pamela’s apprehension, there was no long time to spare. 
And the day after she had received the telegram she came upon 
still stronger reasons for disquietude. 

She went down to Monte Carlo in the morning, and again saw 
Lionel Callon upon the terrace, and again noticed that he was 
alone. Yet on the whole she was not surprised. Millie Stretton’s 
name figured as yet in no visitors’ list, and Pamela was quite sure 
that if Millie Stretton had come south the name would have been 
inserted. It was impossible that Millie Stretton could come to 
Monte Carlo, or, indeed, to any hotel upon the Riviera, under a false 
name. She could not but meet acquaintances and friends at every 
step, during this season of the year. To assume a name which was 
not hers would be an act of stupidity too gross. None the less 
Pamela was relieved. She avoided Callon’s notice, and acting 
upon a sudden impulse, went out from the garden, hired a carriage, 
and ordered the coachman to drive along the lower Corniche Road 
in the direction of Beaulieu. 
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Pamela was growing harassed and anxious. The days were 
passing and no message had yet come from Alan Warrisden. She 
suspected the presence of Lionel Callon on the Riviera more and 
more. More and more she dreaded the arrival of Millie Stretton. 
There was nothing now which she could do. She had that hard 
lot which falls to women, the lot of waiting. But she could not 
wait with folded hands. She must be doing something; even 
though that something were altogether trivial and useless, it still 
helped her through the hours. In this spirit she drove out from 
Monte Carlo at twelve o’clock, without a thought that her drive 
was to assist her toward the end on which she had set her heart. 

She drove past the back of the big hotel at Eze. Just beyond, 
a deep gorge runs from the hills straight down to the sea. The 
road curves round the head of the gorge and bends again to the 
shore. Pamela drove round the gorge, and coming again to the 
shore, went forward by the side of the sea. After a few minutes 
she bade the driver stop. In front of her the road rose a little, 
and then on the other side of the crest dipped down a steep hill. 
On her left a pair of iron gates stood open. From those gates a 
cartiage-drive ran in two zigzags between borders of flowers down 
to an open gravel space in front of a long one-storied building. 
The building faced upon the road, but at a lower level, so that even 
the flat roof was below Pamela. The building was prettily built, 
and roses and magnolias climbed against the walls, making it gay. 
The door in the middle stood open, but there was no sign of life 
about the house. Pamela sat gazing down into the garden with 
its bushes and brightly coloured flowers. 

Pamela spoke to the driver : 

‘ What place is this ?’ she asked. 

‘It was only built last year,’ the man replied, and he told her 
enough for her to know that this was the Réserve at which Lionel 
Callon was staying. 

‘Few people come here ?’ said Pamela. 

‘It is not known yet,’ replied the driver. ‘It is such a little 
while since it has been opened.’ 

The sun was bright. Beyond the Réserve the Mediterranean 
rippled and sparkled—here the deepest blue, there breaking into 
points of golden light. The Réserve itself had the look of a country 
house in a rich garden of flowers tended with love. In the noon- 
day the spot was very quiet and still, Yet to Pamela it had the 
most sinister aspect. It stood in a solitary position, just beneath 
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the road. In its very quietude there was to her harassed thoughts 
something clandestine. 

She knew that Callon was in Monte Carlo. She told her driver 
to drive down to the door, and at the door she stepped down and 
walked into the building. A large dining-room opened out before 
her in which two waiters lounged. There were no visitors. The 
waiters came forward. ‘Would Madame take luncheon in the 
room, or on the terrace at the back over the sea ?’ 

‘On the terrace,’ Pamela replied. 

She lunched quite alone on a broad, flagged terrace, with the 
sea gently breaking at its foot. The greater portion of the building 
was occupied by the restaurant, but at one end Pamela noticed a 
couple of French windows. She remarked to the waiter who served 
her upon the absence of any visitors but herself. 

‘It is only this season, Madame, that the restaurant is open,’ he 
replied. 

‘Can people stay here ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes. There are two suites of rooms. One is occupied; but 
the other is vacant, if Madame would care to see it.’ 

Pamela rose and followed him. He opened one of the French 
windows. A dining-room furnished with elegance, and lightly 
decorated; a sitting-room, and a bed-room comprised the suite. 
Pamela came back to the terrace. She was disquieted. It was 
impossible, of course, that Millie Stretton should stay at the Réserve ; 
but the whole look of the place troubled her. 

She mounted into her carriage and drove back. In front of 
her the great hotel of Eze stood high upon a promontory above 
the railway. A thought came to Pamela. She drove back round 
the head of the gorge, and when she came to the hotel she bade the 
coachman drive in. In the open space in front of the hotel she took 
tea. She could not see the restaurant itself, but she could see the 
road rising to the little hill-crest beside it. It was very near, she 
thought. She went into the hotel, and asked boldly at the office : 

‘When do you expect Lady Stretton ?’ 

‘Lady Stretton?’ The clerk in the office looked up his books. 
‘In three weeks, Madame,’ he said. ‘She has engaged her rooms 
from the 31st.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Pamela. 

She mounted into her carriage and drove back to Monte Carlo. 
So Millie Stretton was coming to the Riviera after all. She had 
refused to come with Pamela, yet she was coming by herself. She 
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had declared she would not leave England this spring. But she 
had made that declaration before Lionel Callon had returned from 
Chili. Now Callon was here, and she was following. Pamela 
could not doubt that her coming was part of a concerted plan. 
The very choice of the hotel helped to convince her. It was so 
near to that at which Callon was staying. Twenty minutes’ walk 
at the most would'‘zeparate them. Moreover, why should Callon 
choose that lonely restaurant without some particular, nay, some 
secret object? No one, it seemed, visited it in the day; no one 
but he slept there at night. Callon was not the man to fall in love 
with solitude. And if he had wished for solitude he would not 
have come to the Riviera at all. Besides, he spent his days in 
Monte Carlo, as Pamela well knew. No, it was not loneliness at 
which he aimed, but secrecy. That was it—secrecy. Pamela’s 
heart sank within her. She had a momentary thought that she 
would disclose her presence to Lionel Callon, and dismissed it. 
The disclosure would alter Callon’s plan, that was all; it would 
not hinder the fulfilment. It would drive Millie and him from the 
Riviera—it would not prevent them from meeting somewhere else. 
It would be better, indeed, that, if meet they must, they should 
meet under her eyes. For some accident might happen, some 
unforeseen opportunity occur of which she could take advantage 
to separate them. It was not known to Callon that she was on the 
spot. After all that was an advantage. She must meet secrecy 
with secrecy. She urged her coachman to quicken his pace. She 
drove straight to the post-office at Monte Carlo. Thence she 
despatched a second telegram to Alan Warrisden at Tangier. 

‘Do not fail to arrive by the 31st,’ she telegraphed ; and upon 
that took the train back to Roquebrune. She could do no more 
now ; but the knowledge that she could do no more only aggra- 
vated her fears. Questions which could not be answered thronged 
upon her mind. ‘Would the telegram reach Tangier in time? 
What was Alan Warrisden doing at Tangier at all? What hindered 
them coming straight from Algeria to France?’ Well, there were 
three weeks still. She sent up her prayer that those three weeks 
might bring Tony Stretton back, that Millie might be saved for 
him. She walked up the steps from Roquebrune station very 
slowly. She did not look up as she climbed. Had she done 80 
she might, perhaps, have seen a head above the parapet in the 
little square where the school-house stood ; and she would certainly 
have seen that head suddenly withdrawn as her head was raised. 
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M. Giraud was watching her furtively, as he had done many a time 
since she had come to Roquebrune, taking care that she should 
not see him. He watched her now, noticing that she walked with 
the same lagging, weary step as when he had last seen her on that 
path so many years ago. But as he watched she stopped, and, 
turning about, looked southwards across the sea, and stood there 
for an appreciable time. When she turned again and once more 
mounted the steps, it seemed to him that the weariness had gone. 
She walked buoyantly, like one full of faith, full of hope; and he 
caught a glimpse of her face. It seemed to him that it had become 
transfigured, and that the eyes were looking at some vision which 
was visible to her eyes alone. Pamela had come back indeed, at 
the end of all her perplexities and conjectures, to the belief born of 
her new love, that somehow the world would right itself, that some- 
how in a short while she would hear whispered upon the wind, 
answered by the ripples of the sea, and confirmed by the one voice 
she longed to hear, the sentinel’s cry: ‘ All’s well.’ 

The messages which Pamela had sent to Warrisden reached 
him at Tangier. He found them both waiting for him the day after 
they had been sent. He had twenty days in front of him. If 
Tony kept to his time, twenty days would serve. He hired a camp 
outfit, and the best mules to be obtained in Tangier on that day. 
The same evening he bought a couple of barbs well recommended 
to him for speed and endurance. 

‘They will amble at six miles an hour for ten hours a day,’ said 
one whose advice he sought. Warrisden discounted the statement, 
but bought the barbs. Early the next morning he set out for 
Fez. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘ RALAK !’ 


TERE are two cities of Fez. One is the city of the narrow crowded 
streets, where the cry, ‘Balak! Balak!’' resounds all day. Streets, 
one terms them, since they are the main thoroughfares through 
which all the merchandise of Morocco passes out to the four quarters 
of the compass; but they are no wider than the alley-ways of an 
English village, and in many places a man may stand in the centre 
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and touch the wall on either side. These streets are paved with 
big cobble-stones, but the stones are broken and displaced by the 
tramp of centuries. If mended at all, they are mended with a mill- 
stone or any chance slab of rock; but for the most part they are 
left unmended altogether. For that is the fashion in Morocco, 
There they build and make, and they do both things beautifully 
and well. But they seldom finish ; in a house, dainty with fountains 
and arabesques and coloured tiles, you will still find a corner un- 
completed, a pillar which lacks the delicate fluting of the other 
pillars, an embrasure for a clock half ornamented with gold filagree, 
and half left plain. And if they seldom finish, they never by any 
chance repair. The mansion is built and decorated within ; artists 
fit the tiles together in a mosaic of cool colours, and carve, and 
gild, and paint the little pieces of cedar-wood, and glue them into 
the light and pointed arches ; the rich curtains are hung ; and the 
master enters into his possession. There follows the procession of 
the generations. The tiles crack, the woodwork of the arches 
splits and falls, and the walls break and crumble. The house- 
holder sits indifferent, and the whole house corrodes. So, in the 
narrow streets, holes gape, and the water wears a channel where it 
wills, and the mud lies thick and slippery on the rounded stones; 
the streets run steeply up and down the hills, wind abruptly round 
corners, dive into tunnels. Yet men gallop about them on their 
sure-footed horses, stumbling, slipping, but seldom falling. ‘ Balak!’ 
they cry, ‘Balak!’ And the man on foot is flung against the wall 
or jostled out of the way. No one protests or resents. 

A file of donkeys, laden with wood or with grain, so fixed upon 
their backs that the load grazes each street wall, blocks the way. 
‘Balak!’ shouts the donkey-driver. And perhaps some nobleman 
of Fez, soft and fat and indolent, in his blue cloak, who comes 
pacing on a mule no kess fat, preceded by his servants, must 
turn or huddle himself into an embrasure. There are no social 
distinctions in the alley-ways of Fez. It may be that one of those 
donkeys will fall then and there beneath his load, and refuse to 
rise. His load will be taken from his back, and if he still refuse, 
he will be left just where he fell, to die. His owner walks on. It 
is no one’s business to remove the animal. There he lies in the 
middle of the street, and to him ‘ Balak!’ will be called in vain. 

A mounted troop of wild Berbers from the hills, with their long, 
brass-bound guns slung across their backs, and gaudy handkerchiefs 
about their heads, will ride through the bazaars, ragged of dress and 
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no less ragged in the harness of their horses. ‘Balak!’ Very 
swiftly way is made for them. Balak, indeed, is the word most 
often heard in the streets of Fez. 

Those streets wind at times between the walls of gardens, and 
if the walls are broken, as surely at some point they will be, a plot 
of grass, a grove of orange trees hung with ruddy fruit, and a clump 
of asphodel will shine upon the eyes in that brown and windowless 
city like a rare jewel. At times, too, they pass beneath some 
spacious arch into a place of width, or cross a bridge where one of 
the many streams of the river Fez boils for a moment into the open, 
and then swirls away again beneath the houses. But, chiefly, they 
run deep beneath the towering walls of houses, and little of the 
sunlight visits them ; so that you may know a man of Fez, even 
though he be absent from his town, by the pallor of his face. A 
householder, moreover, may build over the street, if he can come 
to an agreement with his neighbour on the opposite side, and then 
the alleys suddenly become tunnels, and turn upon themselves in 
the dark. Or the walls so lean together at the top that barely a 
finger’s breadth of sky is visible as from the bottom of a well. 

Into this city of dark streets Warrisden came upon an evening 
of gloom. The night before he had camped on the slope of a hill 
by the village of Segota. Never had he seen a spot more beautiful. 
He had looked across the deep valley at his feet to the great buttress 
of Jebel Zarhon, on a dark shoulder of which mountain one small 
round white town was perched. A long high range of grey hills— 
the last barrier between him and Fez—cleft at one point by the 
road, rose on the far side of the valley; and those hills and the 
fields beneath, and the solitary crumbling castle which stood in 
the bottom amongst the fields, were all magnified and made beautiful 
by the mists of evening. The stars had come out overhead, behind 
him the lights shone in his tent, and a cheerful fire crackled in the 
open near the door. He had come up quickly from Tangier, and 
without hindrance, in spite of warnings that the road was not safe. 
The next morning he would be in Fez. It had seemed to him, 
then, that fortune was on his side. He drew an augury of success 
from the clean briskness of the air. And that confidence had 
remained with him in the morning. He had crossed. the valley 
early, and riding over the long pass on the other side, had seen at 
last the snow-crowned spur of the Atlas on the further side of the 
plain of Fez. He had descended into the plain, which perpetually 
rose and fell like the billows of an ocean ; and in the afternoon, from 
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the summit of one of these billows, he had suddenly seen, not an 
hour’s journey off, the great city of Fez, with its crenellated walls 
and high minarets, a mass of grey and brown, with here and there 
a splash of white, and here and there a single palm-tree, straggling 
formlessly across the green plain. The sky had clouded over; 
the track was now thronged with caravans of camels, and mules, 
and donkeys, and wayfarers on foot going to and coming from the 
town ; and before the Bab Sagma, the great gate looking towards 
Mikkes, was reached, the rain was falling. 

Warrisden had sent on the soldier who had ridden with him 
from Tangier, to deliver a note to the Consul, and he waited with 
his animals and his men for the soldier’s return. The man came 
towards dusk with word that a house had been secured in the town, 
and Warrisden passed through the gate and down between the high 
battlements of the Bugilud into the old town. And as he passed 
through the covered bazaars, and the narrow streets, in the gloom of 
the evening, while the rain fell drearily from a sullen sky, his con- 
fidence of the morning departed from him, and a great depression 
chilled him to the heart. The high, cracked, bulging walls of the 
houses, towering up without a window, the shrouded figures of the 
passers-by, the falling light, the neglect as of a city of immemorial 
age crumbling in decay, made of Fez to him that night a place of 
gloom and forbidding mystery. He was in a mood to doubt 
whether ever he would look on Tony Stretton’s face again. 

In the narrowest of the alleys, where each of his stirrups touched 
a wall, his guide stopped. It was almost pitch-dark here. By 
throwing back his head, Warrisden could just see, far above him, 
a little slit of light. His guide groped his way down a passage on 
the right, and at the end opened with a key a ponderous black 
door. Warrisden stepped over the sill and found himself in a tiled 
court of which the roof was open to the sky. On the first floor 
there was a gallery, and on each of the four sides a long narrow 
room, lofty, and closed with great folding doors opened on to the 
gallery. In one of these rooms Warrisden had his bed set up. He 
sat there trying to read by the light of a single candle, and listening 
to the drip of the rain. 

When he left Tangier, he had twenty-one days before he need 
be at Roquebrune in answer to Pamela’s summons. He had 
looked up the steamers before he started. Four of those days 
would be needed to carry them from Tangier to Roquebrune. He 
had reached Fez in five, and he thus had twelve days left. In other 
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words, if Stretton came to Fez within a week, there should still be 
time, provided, of course, the road to the coast was not for the 
moment cut by rebellious tribes. That was the danger, as Warris- 
den’s journey had told him. He discounted the timorous state- 
ments of his dragoman, Ibrahim, but one who knew had warned 
him at El Ksar. There was a risk. 

The night was cold. Warrisden wrapped himself in a Moorish 
jellaba of fine white wool, but he could not put on with it the 
Moorish patience and indifference. The rain dripped upon the 
tiles of the court. Where was Stretton, he wondered ? 

He went to bed, and waked up in the middle of the night. He 
had left the great doors of his bedroom open ; the rain had stopped ; 
and in the stillness of the night he heard one loud voice, of an 
exquisite beauty, vibrating over the roofs of the sleeping city, as 
though it spoke from heaven itself. Warrisden lay listening to it, 
and interpreting the words from the modulation of the voice which 
uttered them. Now it rang out imperious as a summons, dropping 
down through the open roofs to wake the sleepers in their beds. 
Now it rose, lyrical and glorious, in a high chant of praise. Now 
it became wistful, and trembled away pleading, yet with a passion 
of longing in the plea. Warrisden could look upwards from his 
bed through the open roof. The sky was clear again. Overhead 
were the bright stars, and this solitary voice, most musical and 
strange, ringing out through the silence. 

It was the mueddhin on the tower of the Karueein Mosque. 
For five hours before the dawn the praises of Allah are sung from 
the summit of the mosque’s minaret. There are ten mueddhins 
to whom the service is entrusted, and each sends out his chant 
above the sleeping city for half-an-hour. But in the voice of this, 
one of the ten whom Warrisden heard on the first night when he 
slept in Fez, there was a particular quality. He listened for it 
during the nights which followed ; expected it, and welcomed its 
first note as one welcomes the coming of a friend. It seemed to 
him that all the East was in that cry. 

It brought back to him sunsets when his camp was pitched by 
some little village of tents or thatched mud-houses surrounded by 
hedges of aloes, and prickly pears—at Karia Ben Ouder, at Djouma 
—villages where there was no mosque at all, but whence none the 
less the voice of a priest dispersed its plaintive cry across the empty 
country of marigolds and asphodels, startling the white cow-birds 
and the storks, 
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Warrisden fell to thinking of Tony Stretton. He struck a 
match, and looked at his watch. It was close upon the hour of 
dawn. Perhaps, just at this moment, by some village in that 
wild dark mountain country to the south-east, Stretton stirred in 
his sleep, and waked to hear some such summons chanted about 
the village. Perhaps he was even now loading his mule, and setting 
forth by the glimmer of the starlight upon his dangerous road. 
Warrisden fell asleep again with that picture in his mind, and 
woke to find the sunlight pouring through the square opening of 
the roof. He drank his coffee, and mounting a little winding stair- 
way of broken steps, came out into that other city of Fez, the city 
of the roof-tops. 

Fez is built upon the slope of a hill, and upon some of the flat 
roofs Warrisden looked down and through the dark square holes of 
the openings, to the parapets of others he looked up. Upon some 
there were gardens planted—so, he thought, must have looked the 
hanging gardens of Babylon; on others, linen was strung out to 
dry as in some backyard of England ; the minarets, here inlaid with 
white and green tiles, there built simply of bricks and brown 
plaster, rose high into the limpid air. And on the towers were the 
great nests of storks. 

Warrisden looked abroad, and in the sunlight his hopes revived. 
It seemed that it must have been into another town that he had 
entered last night. Nowhere could he see the gash of a street in 
that plateau of roof-tops—so narrow they were ; and no noise rose 
at all, they were so deep. Here the only sound audible was the 
chattering of women’s voices—for the roofs are the playgrounds 
of the women, and Warrisden could see them in their coloured 
handkerchiefs and robes clustered together, climbing from one 
house to another with the help of ladders, visiting their friends. 
But of all the clamour which must needs be resounding in those 
crowded streets, not even one stray cry of ‘ Balak!’ reached to 
this upper air. Lower down the hill to the east, Warrisden could 
see the city wall and the gate through which Stretton must pass 
when he came. And he might come to-day ! 

That was Warrisden’s thought. He went down the stairs, had 
his horse brought into the dark street before the door, and, accom. 
panied by his mehazni, that old soldier who had ridden with him 
from Tangier, went out of the city over the plain towards Sefru. 
For through that small town of gardens and fruit at the base of 
the Atlas spur, Stretton would come. But he did not come on that 
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day, nor on the next. But, on the other hand, Ibrahim, Warrisden’s 
guide, brought bad news. 

He mounted to the roof in the morning, while Warrisden sat 
there after his breakfast, and crouched down behind the parapet 
so that he might not be seen. For the men leave the roof-tops to 
their women-folk, and do not trespass there themselves. 

‘Sir,” said he, ‘the road between Djebel Silfat and Djebel 
Zarhon is cut. Word has come into Fez this morning. The 
Zmur have come down from the hills, and sit across the road, 
stopping and robbing everyone.’ 

Warrisden sat up. 

‘Are you sure?’ he asked. He was, as he knew, in a country of 
liars. Ibrahim, in addition, was a coward in the country districts, 
though the best of braggarts at Tangier. He had ridden on his 
mule slung about with weapons—a Spanish rifle on his back, a 
revolver in his belt, and a Winchester in his hands ; while between 
the fingers of his left hand he carried ready four cartridges—but 
he was none the less afraid. However, Warrisden remembered 
that mountain pass which led from the plain of the Sebou up to 
Segota. It was very lonely, it was narrow, the road’ looped 
perpetually round the bases of the round buttresses of Djebel 
Silfat. It would certainly be an awkward place wherein to be 
entrapped. 

‘Yes, yes, I am sure,’ replied Ibrahim, ‘the Z’mur are bad 
men. They might capture you and hold you to ransom.’ 

Warrisden was inclined to discount Ibrahim’s terror of the 
Zmur. The lawless deeds of that wild and fanatical tribe had been 
dinned into his ears ever since he had crossed the Sebou ; until he 
had come to make light of them. But there was no doubt they 
terrorised the people ; in the villages where Warrisden had camped, 
they were spoken of with a dread hardly less than that which 
Ibrahim betrayed. It would certainly never do to be taken by the 
Zmur. They would be released, no doubt; but time would be 
wasted. They might be kept for weeks in the forest of Marmura. 
They would reach Roquebrune too late. 

Warrisden had brought with him, as a servant, one of the men 
who had been with him to Ain-Sefra, and descending the stairs he 
called him, and spoke, bidding Ibrahim interpret. 

“Do you remember the mule which I gave away at Ain-Sefra ? ’ 
he asked. And the man answered, ‘ Yes!’ 

“You would know it again 2’ 
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The man was sure upon that point. He described the marks 
by which he would recognise the beast. 

‘Very well,’ said Warrisden. ‘Go out to the west of Fez, and 
watch the road to Sefru. If you see a Jew come towards Fez 
driving the mule, lead him at once to this house. Watch all day 
until the gate is closed.’ 

The man went off upon his errand, and Warrisden betook him- 
self to the vice-consulate. Qn his return he summoned Ibrahim, 
and said : 

‘We must travel by Mequinez and Mediyah. A letter will be 
given to us, passing us on from governor to governor. We can 
reach Larache, travelling hard, in five days. We may find a steamer 
there for Gibraltar. If not, we must go on, in one more day, to 
Tangier.’ 

Ibrahim bowed his head and made no further protest. In the 
evening Warrisden’s servant came back from the gate ; his watch 
had been fruitless. Thus three days had passed. Warrisden 
became anxious again, and restless. The seven days which Tony 
Stretton could take, and still reach Roquebrune by the date on 
which Pamela insisted, were now curtailed. Six days formed the 
limit, and even that limit implied that the journey should be of the 
swiftest. Of those six days, three had gone. 

The fourth came, and passed. Warrisden rode out upon the 
track to Sefru in vain. Even the promised letter did not come, 
Warrisden made inquiries. It would come, he was told. There 
was no doubt upon that score. But a Government letter takes 
a long time in the writing in Morocco. It was not until the fifth 
evening that a messenger from the Palace knocked upon the door. 
These were the days when Mulai-el-Hassan ruled in Morocco, and 
was on the march against his rebellious tribes for nine months out 
of the twelve. Mulai-el-Hassan, at this particular time, was far 
away to the south in the Sus country, and therefore the mountain 
pass to the north was dangerous. 

Warrisden had his letter, however, sealed with the Viceroy’s 
seal. But he gazed out over the city asit lay, warm and ruddy in 
the sunset, and wondered whether it would avail at all. His servant 
had come back from the gate with his familiar answer. No Jew 
had driven the mule down the road into Fez that day. And there 
was only one more day. 

Warrisden descended the stairs to the gallery on the first floor, 
and as he came out upon it, he heard voices in the courtyard below. 
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He looked over the balustrade and saw a man standing amongst 
his muleteers and servants. Warrisden could not see his face. He 
was dressed in rags, but the rags were the remnants of a black 
Fez gabardine, and he wore a black skull-cap upon his head. 

It is likely that Warrisden would have taken no further notice 


sp of the man, but that he cringed a little in his manner as though 
him- he was afraid. Then he spoke in Arabic, and the voice was timorous 
him. and apologetic. Warrisden, however, knew it none the less. He 
leaned over the balustrade : 
ll be ‘Stretton!’ he cried out in a burst of joy. 
can The man in the courtyard looked up. Warrisden would never 
smer have known him but for his voice. A ragged beard stubbled his 
y, to cheeks and chin ; he was disfigured with dirt and bruises ; he was 
lean with hunger ; his face was drawn and hollow from lack of sleep. 
. the But there was something more, a wider difference between this 
atch ragged Stretton in the courtyard and the Stretton Warrisden had 
aden known than mere looks explained. The man who had looked up 
Tony when he heard his voice loudly and suddenly pronounced, had been 
e on startled—nay, more than startled. He had raised an arm as though 
| the to ward off a blow. He had shrunk back. He had been afraid. 
f the Even now, when he looked at Warrisden and knew that he was 
here in a house of safety, he stood drawing deep breaths, and 
. the trembling like one who has received a shock. His appearance told 
ome. Warrisden much of the dangers of the journey from Ain-Sefra 
“here through the hills to Fez. 
takes ‘Yes,’ said Tony, ‘I am here. Am I in time ?’ 
fifth ‘Just in time,’ cried Warrisden. ‘Oh, but I thought you never 
door. would come !’ 
and He ran down the steps into the courtyard. 
s out ‘Balak!’ cried Stretton with a laugh. ‘ Wait till I have had a 
s far bath, and got these clothes burnt.’ 
ntain In such guise, Tony Stretton came to Fez. He had gone straight 
to the Vice-Consulate, and thence had been directed to Warrisden’s 
roy’s house. When, an hour later, he came up on to the gallery and sat 
dy in down to dinner, he was wearing the clothes of a European, and the 
rvant look of fear had gone from his face, the servility from his manner. 
Jew But Warrisden could not forget either the one or the other. Tony 
there Stretton had come through the mountains—yes. But the way 


had not been smooth. 
(Zo be continued.) 








NAVAL WARFARE TO-DAY: WHAT JAPAN 
HAS DONE. 


BY ADMIRAL SIR CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B. 


WHATEVER may be the final result of the present war in the Far 
East, the deep impression made on the world by the demeanour 
and performances of Japan is likely to endure. That country has 
extorted from the nations of Western Europe and America a tribute 
—not always ungrudgingly rendered—of mingled admiration and 
surprise. We have had to admit that what she has done has been 
well done, and we do not conceal our astonishment that it should 
be so. If our admiration is becoming, is it creditable to us that 
we should have been surprised ? The question is worth asking, as 
it involves considerations of the highest importance to us Britons, 
viz. those relating to our national security. It is to utter a truism 
to say that Surprise is the offspring of Ignorance ; but there are 
circumstances which justify the utterance, and even the repetition, 
of a truism. What right had we to be ignorant of the real pro- 
gress made by Japan? We had been in closer communication— 
commercial, financial, political—with her than any other nation 
had been. It was we who definitely introduced her into the cirele 
of ‘ civilised ’ Powers, the word civilised being put between inverted 
commas with deliberate intention. When the war with Russia 
began we had been two years in alliance with Japan. Scholars 
of our blood had done as much as, if not more than, those of any 
other country to make the rest of the world acquainted with the 
thoughts and spirit of the Japanese. There were, indeed, some 
Englishmen who did understand the condition that Japan had 
reached, and who were not surprised at her success in war, which, 
as a matter of truth, they had predicted. Such people, however, 
were but few. 

Not many weeks ago a former resident in Japan told a friend 
of mine that in the early seventies the Japanese were quite ‘un- 
civilised,’ and thus suggested the measure of the progress made by 
them. This estimate of the stage of culture which Japan had 
reached before she had assimilated Western methods was a common 
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one among foreigners, especially among our own fellow-country- 
men. The average British idea of civilisation is that it is a state 
of human society in which the men wear trousers and the women 
read novels. We cannot easily conceive an equal though different 
state of civilisation. Our typical spokesman is ‘honest Tom 
Dawson,’ acquaintance with whom most of us owe to Macaulay, 
and who, on seeing that French foot soldiers dressed in blue, 
observed that blue regimentals were only fit ‘for the Blue Horse 
or the Artillery.’ 

The truth is that the Japanese, before the Meiji era, had a 
native civilisation as high, though not the same, as our own. What 
is specially important is that their condition to-day is as much the 
product of that civilisation as it is of the Western methods which 
they have assimilated. Neither alone would have made them what 
they now are. We knew, we could not help knowing, that they had 
adopted the methods of the West: and it was our own fault that 
we did not perceive the foundation of national culture on which 
the new methods introduced were made to rest. In the case of 
the Japanese, we are now merely experiencing the unpleasantness 
due to having undervalued our friends. It would have been some- 
thing more serious than unpleasantness if those whom we under- 
valued had been enemies. There is an optimism based on know- 
ledge and judgment, and there is an optimism or infatuation based 
on ignorance and—vwell, it must be said—on a vulgar assumption 
of superiority. What was to have been a military picnic in South 
Africa turned out to be a bloody, protracted, and costly war. The 
belief that ‘ little ’ Japan would not dare to go to war single-handed 
with mighty Russia was refuted with emphasis at Port Arthur, on 
the Yalu, at Kaiping, and elsewhere, and by the capture in fair 
fight of more than a hundred guns. The feelings of those foreigners 
who were wont to look on the Japanese with their tongue in their 
cheek can scarcely be enviable when the names of Togo and Kuroki 
are mentioned. 

Astonishing as the success of Japan in this war may seem to 
many, it is not a bit more astonishing than the failure on the part 
of most observers to see that it was to be expected. Not many 
days before hostilities began I received a letter from London 
informing me that ‘ not a Bourse in Europe’ believed that there 
would be war. It would, I suppose, have been regarded as an 
outrage on common sense to suggest that Japan with right on her 
side would not be afraid of her gigantic antagonist. Even after 
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the first blows had been struck there was among foreigners in the 
Far East, specially qualified by position to form a correct estimate, 
all but complete unanimity in the view that against the Russian 
land forces those of Japan had little chance of succeeding. As one 
who has had personal experience of Admiral Alexeieff’s courtesy 
and hospitality I admit that my impartiality in his case may be 
suspected ; but still I make bold to maintain my conviction of his 
energy and ability. If he erred in believing that Japan would 
not fight he erred in very good company: and it does not lie in 
the mouths of those whose attitude towards the Japanese was one 
of amused contempt to reproach him with his mistake. Besides, 
once on a time there were Boers who went so far as to try conclu- 
sions with the British Empire ! 

As we could hardly have a better instance of the dangerous 
errors into which we may be led by ignoring facts than is afforded 
by the present war, it will be useful to inquire pretty closely into 
the conditions prevailing in Japan when she engaged in it. Few 
adjectives could be more inapplicable in the circumstances to the 
Japanese Empire than ‘little,’ which was readily fastened on by 
the would-be knowing ones and pressed into practical use by the 
cartoonists of the comic papers. A country which contains upwards 
of five millions of fighting men, all animated by the most enthusiastic 
patriotism, cannot well be considered little, even comparatively. 
Whatever the absolute number may be, it has been practically 
increased by proximity of position to the scene of hostilities. Even 
those who held that there would be no war would not have denied 
that, if war did really break out after all, its theatre would be 
within a few hundred miles of Japan. 

In war, as has been proved many a time, and in recent years 
too, quality is as important as, if not more so than, quantity. We 
may inquire also into the quality of the fighting resources of Japan. 
In 1898 there were 439,386 heads of Shizoku, or former Samurai, 
families ; so that there must be half a million Samurai males over 
seventeen years of age. Let us see what manner of man a Samurai 
is. Like that of Sweden, which in some points it curiously resembles, 
the history of Japan is largely made up of the quarrels and the pre- 
dominance of great families. A Mikado may be seated on the 
throne, but it is the Fujiwara family which really holds the reins 
of office. The imperial house endures, but it is the Taira, the 
Minamoto, the Hojo, the Ashikaga, or the Tokugawa which govern. 
The domination of a private family is possible only on the condition 
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that the family is supported by a band of devoted adherents. 
Yoritomo, the first Shogun, placed this condition on a scientific 
basis. In addition to the imperial officials in the provinces there 
were appointed Shugo, or governors, who were dependent on the 
Shogun, held the supreme military command, and exercised criminal 
jurisdiction. Under the later and weaker ‘regents’ of the Hojo 
family the Shugo found opportunities, which they readily seized, of 
making themselves nearly independent. Before the fall of the 
Ashikaga Shogunate their power and arrogance had so increased 
that their position as great feudal lords was firmly established, 
and they even indulged in the extreme luxury of feudalism, viz. 
the practice of private warfare. 

The feudalism of Japan, though it resembled that of Europe, 
differed from it in an important point. The great Japanese 
barons were not intrusive conquerors who stiffened an existing 
polity into the Western ‘feudal system.’ They were not as the 
companions of the Merwings among conquered Gallo-Romans, as 
those of William of Normandy among defeated Englishmen, or as 
Teutonic knights among Subject Letts and Prussian Slavs; they 
were Japanese among Japanese. The members of their comitatus, 
the band of martial adherents on whose valour and fidelity family 
distinction was founded, were in speech and race the same as their 
neighbours. This permitted a virtually unlimited establishment. 
Under the Minamoto in the twelfth century of our era the privilege 
of bearing arms was restricted to the Samurai. Their number, 
as has been seen, was great, and they constituted the whole class of 
gentry. A few months ago, the conversation at my table happening 
to turn on the subject of the Samurai, a Japanese officer, Captain K., 
who was present, was asked to define the term, which he did by 
saying ‘ The Samurai are the same as the English squires.’ 

The history of this remarkable body deserves to be widely known. 
It repeats on an incomparably greater scale and carries on through 
@ much longer period, and with far more ennobling illustrations, 
that of the military orders of the Temple or the Hospital. Cloistered 
communities numbering a few scores or a few dozens may have 
lived up to the rules of their foundation; but there is no other 
case on record of a body numbering hundreds of thousands like the 
Samurai of Japan, scattered over a great extent of country, main- 
taining during centuries the noble ideals of the loyal vassal and 
the valiant and devoted soldier. Self-control was their ruling 
principle. To be influenced by mercenary motives was in their 
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eyes despicable. Frugality, loyalty, and filial piety were their 
fundamental virtues. At the very end of their history as a class 
they gave a conspicuous proof of their sincerity and of their fidelity 
to their principles. In July 1871—exactly thirty-three years ago 
—the feudal system in Japan was brought to an end by a laconic 
imperial decree. The Samurai as an essential element of that 
system did not as a corporate entity outlive it. They ‘showed, 
says Captain Brinkley, ‘a noble faculty of resignation. They had 
been a privileged class, but they had purchased their privileges 
with their blood and by serving as patterns of all the qualities 
most prized among Japanese national characteristics.’ 

Military service was now made universal in Japan, and a Samurai 
was liable to it no more and no less than a peasant or a trader. 
He had to put away the sword which he had cherished as the mark 
ofagentleman. It was the instrument of his power and the external 
symbol of his rank. Many Samurai not only had to descend in the 
social scale, but were also with their wives and children driven 
into abject poverty. There was little or no commotion. All was 
done quickly and borne quietly for the good of Japan. The history 
of the human race will be searched in vain for anything in the least 
worthy of being cited as a parallel to this great renunciation by 
hundreds of thousands of armed men. The Samurai had carried 
two swords, one long and the other short. The latter ‘served a 
defeated soldier in his last resort—suicide.’? The suicide of the 
Samurai was no ignoble flight from personal ills. It was committed 
to ensure the maintenance of the honour of the class, to testify to 
wholesome but unwelcome truths, or to give in extreme circum- 
stances a solemn warning. It was the crowning result of a more 
than stoical training. Boys and girls were made familiar with the 
idea of it from tender years, and each sex was instructed in the 
appropriate manner of committing it. 

From the class reared in such a school the officers of the modern 
Japanese army and navy are taken.’ I once asked Count Katsura, 
the Prime Minister, and himself a distinguished soldier, if the 
officers were chosen solely from the gentry. He told me that 
though by law a commission was open to every Japanese, still 
with few exceptions officers belong to the educated classes. The 
mere numbers of the old Samurai class show that, in a country in 


' Selection of the most suitable men for particular appointments is carried 
out with what may seem to us audacious disregard of personal feelings and 
private interests. 
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which universal liability to serve is the rule, many must find their 
place in the ranks. Those who do so take service willingly. Every 
man of fifty grew to adolescence under the old feudal polity. Almost 
every father of a family in Japan must have been old enough to 
understand its principles before it was abolished. Nearly every 
admiral and general now serving had reached the military age 
under feudalism. Some had gone through a campaign before it 
ended. It is no wonder that the old Samurai spirit predominates, 
not among the officers only, but also among the rank and file and 
on the lower deck. The heroism of Commander Takeo Hirose, 
who delayed under fire off Port Arthur to search three times for a 
missing shipmate and lost his own life in consequence, and of 
Captains Shina and Sakurai and their brother officers of the 
37th Regiment of Infantry, who slew themselves rather than be 
taken prisoners, was equalled by that of the seaman Magoshichi 
Sugino and of the sergeant-major and the private soldiers who 
followed Shina’s example and ‘killed themselves after the tradi- 
tional Samurai fashion.’ 

It is of special interest to us that a navy so officered and so 
manned is using in actual war the most modern naval appliances. 
The enemy of Japan may be wanting in enterprise ; but no one 
can justly accuse the Russian seamen or soldiers of want of bravery. 
The action of the Bayan and the Novik, not to dwell upon the 
‘butcher’s bill’ in engagements on shore, which recalls the awful 
carnage of Preussisch-Eylau or Borodino, would instantly refute 
any such calumny. Consequently the Japanese ships, so up to 
date in type, have to give an account of antagonists who have 
proved their capacity for taking a great deal of punishment. In 
some important respects, therefore, the present war is reproducing 
conditions existing in our Great War with revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic France. The contending sides both ‘ mean fighting’ when 
the occasion arises. One side, the Japanese, has demonstrated 
its ability to use the most recent naval maéériel with effect. 

It would probably be right to say that there has been general 
disappointment that the two fleets have not engaged in a general 
action, that there has not been a good stand-up sea-fight approxi- 
mating to the battles of the old pattern. Such disappointment 
has certainly been expressed in naval circles. I would presume 
to point out that to feel disappointment at this is to pay a poor 
compliment to the naval strategy of the Japanese. The torpedo 
attacks on the Russian ships outside Port Arthur, and the attempts 
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to block up the port with sunken steamers and with mines, indicate 
that the very thing which the Japanese wished to prevent was the 
possibility of the Russian fleet forming up for a general engage- 
ment. The strategy, inmy humble opinion, was admirable and has 
been completely successful, notwithstanding that no important 
ship has been destroyed by the locomotive torpedo, though some, 
since repaired, have been injured by it, and that neither sunken 
steamers nor mines have effectually blocked up Port Arthur. One 
result of this strategy is that up to the present we have had no 
opportunity of seeing how a modern battleship inflicts or stands 
‘hammering.’ The only thing approaching to a stand-up fight 
between antagonists nearly equal in power has occurred between 
destroyers. One at least, and probably more, sank owing to the 
effect of the Japanese gun-fire ; but they did not sink till after the 
actual fight was over, and only repeated an experience not uncom- 
mon when small vessels engaged each other in the Old War. 

There have been two highly dramatic episodes on the sea—the 
sinking of the Petropaulovsk and the sinking of the Hatsusé. By 
the side of these the losses of smaller craft when engaged in laying 
or picking up submarine mines seem almost insignificant events. 
There is no doubt that the cases of the two battleships named 
caused deep emotion in the non-naval public. I have over and 
over again heard it said that a terrible fate awaits the officers and 
men of a navy which is engaged in war, the belief evidently being 
that they are destined to go to the bottom. Yet had both of these 
vessels run on a sunken rock like the steamer Quetta, for example, or 
been struck by a friend in a collision as was the Yoshino and gone 
down with nearly all hands, the emotion would have been less and 
the belief as to the fate of naval officers and seamen would not 
have been expressed. There is still something to learn about the 
cases of the Petropaulovsk and the Hatsusé ; but it may be accepted 
that each was sunk by the explosion of a submarine mine. The 
probability appears to be that the destruction of each ship was 
due to contact with a mine originally laid by her own side. How- 
ever that may be, an external explosion causing, it would seem, 
one internal explosion or several, sent the Petropaulovsk as well as 
the Hatsusé to the bottom in a very short time. 

Now, we did not require the present war to tell us that the 
detonation of a certain quantity of explosive material within a 
certain distance from the hull of a ship, and at a certain depth 
below the surface of the water, will inflict terrible damage, prac- 
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tically amounting to destruction. This has been proved many 
times, not only in the experiments of peace time, but also in the 
actual occurrences of war. There was, therefore, nothing new in 
the cases of the Petropaulovsk and the Hatsus#, unless it was new 
to dispose once for all of the absurdity, sometimes expressed by 
specialists, that a large ship is more likely to survive the effect of 
an under-water explosion than a small one. A gunboat could not 
have perished more expeditiously than the Petropaulovsk, and the 
Hatsusé went down so rapidly that she took with her many of her 
crew. 

In former wars actions were decided by superiority of gun-fire. 
The side that fired most straight shots won the action. When a 
certain proportion of their opponents had been killed and wounded 
by the straighter shooting crew, the latter’s antagonist made off or 
hauled down her colours. The rule seems to be as valid now as 
ever it was. There has been no opportunity of exact comparison 
during the present struggle, but reasonable inferences from occur- 
rences tend to support the present validity of the rule. Off 
Chemulpho, at the beginning of hostilities, the Varyag was so greatly 
outmatched by her opponents that deductions from her case must 
be drawn with caution. Her fire was quite ineffectual. The 
Japanese squadron claims to have hit her ten times, and in fact 
she had twelve easily visible shot-holes in her hull, two perhaps 
being caused by the exit of shot which had already made holes in 
the other side of the ship. She was about a quarter of an hour 
under fire at long range. Many of the shot fired at her were theore- 
tically capable of sinking her ; but she was really sunk by her own 
crew. That she ventured to face at all so great a superiority of 
force as she did shows that the memory of Korniloff and Nakhimoff 
is still a living power in the Russian navy: the point worth noting 
is that it was on account of the size of her ‘ butcher’s bill’ that she 
was defeated. She had rather over a hundred killed and wounded, 
and gave up the fight just as the English Java or the French Sybille 
had to do in the old days. 

The locomotive torpedo has been more successful in destroying 
unarmed transports and merchant ships than real fighting men- 
of-war, though—as has been said already—it has inflicted rather 
serious injuries on some of the latter. The Vladivostock squadron 
hassent to the bottom, by means of locomotive torpedoes, unarmed 
steamers off the Korean coast; but Admiral Togo, then a captain, 
showed us how to do this when he sent the steamer Kowshing to 
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the bottom in 1894. So that we had not to wait till the present 
conflict to learn that the thing can be done. It may be remarked 
en passant that the operation is a perfectly legitimate one, and 
that no officer would shrink from sinking a transport that persis- 
tently refused to surrender. As a matter of fact, it was frequently 
done or attempted to be done to neutral merchant steamers which 
tried to run the blockade in the American Civil War and refused to 
stop, though actual foundering was escaped by taking advantage 
of the proximity of shoal water. I knew a man who was wounded 
by a shell when on board a blockade-runner which ran ashore to 
avoid being sunk. The ship was refloated, and I saw her many 
times afterwards. So the intentions of her cannonaders were 
frustrated ; but they were genuine enough. 

The effect of gun-fire, where it has been possible to test it, has 
not been found to differ much from that which had been expected. 
All the killed and wounded on board the Varyag had been employed 
on or above the upper deck. The immunity of those who were 
stationed below could not have been due to protection afforded 
by the sides of the ship, because the plates were not thick enough 
to keep out the shot fired at her. The result observed must have 
been brought about by the immeasurably greater frequency with 
which the Japanese guns were aimed so as to send their projectiles 
to points considerably above the Varyag’s water-line. A large 
proportion of the wounds were not inflicted directly by the hostile 
shot and shell, but by small fragments of the ship’s structure and 
fittings broken off on impact and sent flying about. One Russian 
sailor had as many as 135 generally minute wounds in his leg. In 
this particular again old experience was repeated, very many 
wounds in earlier naval battles having been caused by splinters. 
The one apparent novelty in naval gunnery which the recent opera- 
tions have disclosed was the greatly increased range at which 
actions can be fought. This had been anticipated in the British 
navy at any rate, and months before the present war began it had 
become common in our Service to practise shooting at long ranges. 
It was considered a proper deduction from the augmented velocity 
of projectiles, and the consequent flattening of their trajectories, 
that more distant firing than heretofore would be the rule in battle. 

The general conclusion from the experience already gained in 
the conflict in the Far East may be said to be that in its principal 
features naval warfare does not differ materially from that of which 
we have authentic records. There has been nothing to show 4 
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yet that the slaughter will be more terrific than it used to be. 
Those who think that it will be would do well to examine the lists 
of the killed and wounded of the beaten side in former days. We 
knew before that the human element is the deciding element in 
war. This has not been revealed for the first time in the current 
struggle, though its truth has been accentuated. If there has been 
heroic gallantry on one side, there has been steady fortitude on the 
other: and the balance has been upset by the superior intelligence 
and enterprise with which the Japanese have conducted their 
operations. The success with which they have kept efficient the 
complex machinery of modern men-of-war can only be attributed 
to unflagging care and a correct appreciation of the demands 
which can be reasonably made on a ship’s mechanical equipment. 

Novel as present-day naval appliances are to the historic navies 
of the West, they must have been much more so to the Japanese, 
who so recently emerged from the seclusion of centuries. It is 
of the first importance to understand what has enabled our allies 
to triumph so completely over the difficulties arising from unfami- 
larity. The reason will be found in the wide comprehensiveness 
of their culture. Admitting the necessity of special studies, they 
have remained the masters, and have not become the slaves, of 
specialisation. The narrow curricula of specialised branches have 
been kept subordinate to a general culture-imparting system of 
education. Chinese—as I heard that most eminent of authorities 
our distinguished Minister at Peking, Sir Ernest Satow, once remark 
—is to the Japanese what Greek and Latin have been to the nations 
of the West. Almost all books are written in Chinese characters, 
with occasional addition of the native kana. The Chinese represent 
the chief ideas, nouns, and stems of verbs. To the same source 
they had to go for words to represent such new things and ideas 
as ‘ telegram,’ ‘ photograph,’ ‘ democracy,’ &c. 

Instruction in every special subject is practically conveyed to 
them in the vehicle of a learned language. Being present when 
lectures were being given in Japanese to naval students, I was 
struck by the frequency with which English terms—‘ melting- 
point,’ ‘ calorific effect,’ &c.—occurred. This must tend to brace 
the intellectual faculties and to develop mental flexibility. Owing 
to the long duration of the feudal system and the repeated pre- 
dominance of great families in Japan, the national history is remark- 
ably varied, and a knowledge of it is—judged by our standard— 
extraordinarily widespread among the Japanese. This must go 
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a long way towards correcting the stunting influence of narrow 
specialism. A very short visit to Japan will convince anyone of 
ordinary powers of observation that esthetic culture is general, 
There must be many English naval officers who have received 
with confidence the opinion of a Japanese brother-officer on some 
work of art which they have secured. There are not many Japanese 
admirals, but among those whom I have the honour to know there 
are at least two highly distinguished in their own profession whose 
competence as connoisseurs is generally recognised. Admiral 
Count Kabayama is an admitted authority on one branch of 
Japanese fine art; and Rear-Admiral Ito—a namesake, but 
I believe no relation, of the great Admiral of the Yalu fight in 
1894—is probably second only to the Count. 

If we consider carefully what the Japanese navy has done, we 
can hardly fail to admit the potency, even in naval affairs, of general 
culture: and we should be wise if we were to lay to heart the 
lesson that our allies are teaching us. 




















THE HAUNTED WOOD. 


WerrpLy human in outward seeming are the trees of the earth. 
Glad in sunshine, and how despairing in the gloom! This 
was the thought that the moaning wind in the branches of two 
trees before the window soon lulled to sleep. And the reflex 
of a dream—dreamed in the long-lost years—steals back, like the 
singing of a bird before the dawn, like the whisper of reeds beside 
a lake of shadows. . . . It is the dream of a well-loved young fir 
wood I knew. Not grand nor beautiful, it had all the sweet- 
ness of childhood, the rejoicing strength and fulness of youth. 
The moss grew in lowly beauty round the young spruce’s feet ; 
each lovely moss-tribe bearing some peculiar sign and badge of 
its race: tiny emerald cups, minute balls and seeds, countless 
points of living green. And underneath the moss, in dark laby- 
rinths, unseen, self-centred in their own small cares, moved 
another world of life—a world of busy insect life, a ceaseless 
round of existence circling on and on, far down out of human ken, 
till the ant is a giant to the myriads around, ever and ever lessen- 
ing, ever more minute, more blindly careless and unknowing of 
aught save their own small selves. At ten years old, how delicious 
was that young fir wood! Green and aromatic, each tree of it 
well replenished with branches down to the very ground; full 
of grace and growth, and fairy mazes through and through. And 
now, it is ten years older. And the little wood will long since 
have begun to show bare and black, and none would care to dream 
there now... . 

Beautiful is the forest in every season, at every hour of all 
the year. Beautiful in the deep hush of midsummer, beautiful in 
autumn, when the trees burn like lamps of gold—intensely beauti- 
ful beneath the winter starlight. Look up into the starry night 
through barred branches fretted overhead, and own the dim mystery 
of these unleaved forest aisles is worth a thousand days of summer 
pride. The limes and sycamores soon ceased striving with the 
wind, and the dream grew thin, and the little fir wood slept once 
more within the grey shades of memory. 

Commonly speaking, a wood is a wood. It is Sylva: a collec- 
tion of trees. They may fail through natural decay, or lightning 
21—2 
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may rend them, or the woodman’s axe may fell them, or hordes 
of small untiring beetles may sap the life out of them—in places 
where the gun has left no woodpecker alive to save them—or, by 
stress of weather, the whole wood may be swept down. And 
then the ground will be re-planted, and in time a new wood 
will have grown up. The Haunted Wood changes—changes, 
Every year, year by year, it changes. Once on a time it was 
old; century after century it had stood, dark and gloomy, with 
great red-stemmed pines ; the broad brown track through the wood 
littered with autumn leaves, or shining smoothly with summer 
rain of pine needles. It was the work of one cruel night, when 
the storm up-rooted half the wood. For the space of thrice three 
twelvemonths, from end to end the wood lay bare. Broken trees 
of deathful grey, knurred and scarred and rugged, grey-bearded 
with long hanks of lichen hanging dismally, or lying prone, with 
gaunt, upstanding roots. The old path was obliterated, and no 
new one made, for none cared to cross a spot so desolate. The 
deep recesses of the wood now lay bare, and there was full day- 
light where sweet shades had used to be. Yet all the time green 
rushes grew strong and cool in many an oozy hollow. And over 
all the place hints there were as of some unseen movement, of 
green things and seeds under the earth—things that knew the sun 
had found them out, through the darkness underground. Also, 
little shoots of deciduous trees began to spring. Yet these out- 
ward signs of strong, impelling inner life did not make the place 
less cheerless, rather the grimness of it grew. 

It is told of a man who wandered there after some strayed 
sheep, in the long-drawn twilight of a midsummer evening, that 
near the farther confines of the Haunted Wood he beheld strange 
things. A long procession of wild beasts passed silently before 
his eyes—elephants, tigers, giraffes, camels, lions. He watched 
them as they filed on, turning neither left nor right, faring north 
between him and the clear, cold sky-line. And all those living 
creatures, half-transparent and wholly rainbow-coloured, seemed 
as though they were but appearances of painted glass, like moving 
colours in some old church window : violet and blue and amber and 
fire-colour. The man who saw stood still, rooted to the earth, 
until the last strange beast had passed. Then he forgot all about 
his wandering sheep, turned and went away to his house like one 
in a dream. And silent as in a dream, it is said, he existed, until 
the end came before next new moon arose. Visions of many- 
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coloured beasts are known elsewhere. In the Castle of the Isle of 
Man there is a bed-chamber where they who sleep have awoke 
at early dawn to behold the self-same sight. Visionary, rainbow- 
tinted creatures marching in long procession around the white 
walls of the room. Who can tell how these things are? Who can 
gauge the mystery of the unknown anima, the indwelling secret 
power within the outside shell of being? We know not nor shall 
ever know... . 

The latest change in the Haunted Wood is beneficent and 
thorough. It has renewed its youth, like the eagle. Dead trees 
have been cut up and dragged away. Not a sign of old decay is 
suffered to remain. No barren roots now lift horned heads above 
the brake-fern. Scarce any cleft, broken trees remain—hooded 
forms that seemed to come and go as evening drew on! No trace 
is left of that other, older wood. All now is fresh and young and 
joyous: full of the sweet mystery of young summer, when she 
empties lapfuls of wild-flowers all over the earth. From whence comes 
this delicious verdure where all had so long been austere and barren ? 
Last year we could see without hindrance the whole as it were, 
of the desolate wood. To-day, fragrant glades and closes of 
wild copse lead—who knows whither? You only are aware for the 
moment of a sense of boundless distance, as you wander on, till 
suddenly checked by a straight fence dividing off the heath and 
open fields. In the place where ruin and mis-luck once set their 
seal as it were for evermore, smiles the green shiver of fresh leaves. 
Itis as a garden of flowers. Sparkling patches of tiny potentilla, 
growing quite flat down in the moss and grass, red clouds of seeding 
sorrel, and short sweet grass damasked all among with trefoil of 
wood-sorrel, delicately green. The Haunted Wood, with this its 
latest enchantment, is pleasant, full of charm, and woos to waste 
one’s time there, whether ‘at brim of day’ or quiet eventide. 
All along on either side the shadowy way the grass is spangled 
with blue veronica. Veronica is such a devoted little sun-lover ; 
even within the shade, it will sometimes make shift to be 
blue and glad. Blue with green is one of nature’s commonest, 
loveliest, contrasts; but green should always have the mastery, 
as in Anchusa sempervirens, where the contrast is so exquisite 
of green, alive with myriad tiny touches of brilliant blue. So, too, 
with veronica when dispersed among the grass: the green is as 
a hundred to one with the number of the blue, yet it is only the 
blue that attracts the eye. 
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On the western borders of the wood once stood three old beech 
trees; only two remain. They are weather-worn and undersized 
as compared with the great full-grown ‘ mast-bearing tree,’ as we 
know him in his prime ; but as yet they are untouched by the axe, 
unbroken by the storm. A tender young growth of feathery 
birch is closing up so fast around, that soon the old trees will be 
held of no account, swallowed up in an alien crowd. Fate is 
against these two poor beeches. The north has certainly undone 
them, though not ‘with a sleety whistle through them’; it was 
only the north winds of June, for the edges of their leaves are 
curled and rusted only on the north side. The clean-cut stump 
between the two, of what was once a third, serves now for the way- 
farer’s seat. Five tall, half-unbranched, half-lifeless pines stand 
also there, in front of the beech, as before a judgment-seat, arraigned 
like five lost giants before the woodland bar, to give account for 
their sorry state. The naked stems stand upright, unclad, in 
shreds of rough grey lichen. Bare limbs stretch heavenwards in 
seeming tragic, vain appeal. Beyond them, in lines of perfect 
beauty, the new-born forest melts into the distance. 

Light murmurs floating round among the leaves seem to ques- 
tion the accused: ‘Where are your friends? Why are ye so 
alone?’ But no accusation comes from ‘ the chair of judgment’ ; 
no answer from those five shattered thralls. Quite irrelevantly, 
round the poor wind-scathed beeches themselves, rustles on a stave 
from the old ballad : 


’Tis merry, ’tis merry in good greenwood, 
Where mavis and merle are singing. .. . 


Sitting here under the beeches I forget the grey Scotch firs standing 
so forlornly dumb, and begin to remember a curious story the 
poet and historian Lowell used to tell of a ‘ Witch Farm ’ in America. 
The place is a forest near New York, at some distance, but 
within a walk from the city. On the edge of the forest a farm 
will at times appear, which no one remembers to have ever seen 
before, unless they happen to be among the few who have seen. 
There is no one about the farm, no sound is heard, yet there are 
signs of busy occupation. The door is open, empty milk-pails 
lean against the wall, newly-cleaned pans and dairy utensils and 
butter-churns are set out to dry; clothes hang on the line in 8 
little drying ground—all looks as if the farmer’s wife, or servant, had 
but just gone indoors; or gone out meaning to return in a few 
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minutes. Whoever thus chances on the farm seldom stops long 
to look. He will pass on, thinking to himself: ‘I don’t seem to 
remember that farm. I must inquire about it in town.’ In town 
not a soul knows anything about it, and never will that person 
see the farm again, however often he may return to look for it. 
Then others will go out to seek the witch-farm. Over and over 
again will they pass and repass the very spot where it had been 
seen, retracing their steps, and puzzling and saying: ‘It must be 
there; we have mistaken the way.’ They are few indeed to whom 
the spectral farm has shown itself. Lowell himself once saw it. 
Qn the verge of the wood he passed a homestead which appeared. 
precisely as had been described—the milking-pails and dairy 
things all about round the open door, the linen hanging out to dry 
on the clothes-line. Mr. Lowell saw it all, and passed on without 
thinking ; then suddenly stopped short with a feeling of something 
strange, turned and sauntered slowly back in order to look again at 
the place. But no house at all was there, and he was unable to 
find again the exact spot where it had been. He had seen the 
Witch-Farm. 

In the Haunted Wood one never comes upon a mystic 
homestead, yet well I know a Garden lies hid in its innermost 
shades. In June the growing copse is wont to give out its frag- 
tance in the sunshine, and it happened I was led to follow down 
a narrow green alley sloping ruggedly to where some ruined remnants 
of the older wood survive. A wide-winged, silvery, pale-green 
moth floated on before, till just where the thicket grew more dense 
the large wings closed as it settled on the underside of a leaf, 
whilst I drew near to get a clearer view of the lovely thing. The 
maze of slender branchlets suddenly parted in a little arch of 
mountain-ash rich in red ripe berries—though indeed their time 
of ripening was not yet—and, just beyond the rowans lay a garden. 
Woodland and winding paths and pale green moth were not; 
instead, an open lawn filled full of light and colour. Above, the 
Hye of Heaven, in acloudless depth of light, shone down upon a 
mist-walled garden. Countless flowers, all dewy and shadowless, 
ejoicing as flowers rejoice only when the day is young. One 
step within that magic circle, one breathless glance, then the 
shimmering mist arose and spread and blotted out garden and sun- 
shine and flowers. So swiftly did the vision vanish, there was not 
time to note the exact spot where it had been. There seemed 
to be a glassy pool in the centre of the flowers, and a streaming 
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of blue to meet the pool; but whether the blue were running 
waters or a shoal of bright-winged birds at play, or troops of azure 
butterflies fluttering down to sip at the margin of the pool—who 
can say? The vision passed away as quickly as it came. And 
it is certain that the flowers were ‘ garden-flowers.’ There was 
nothing of the inconstant look of wild-flowers, nothing of the wild- 
flower aspect that none mistake. The flowers I saw were chequered 
pink and purple, most richly doubled and re-doubled in their 
pride. So the young copse once more closed in on one side and 
the other of the narrow, green, way... . 

Dreams are said to be ‘the interludes that fancy makes’; 
and that gay impictured garden was but a visionary interlude. 
Yet at once I fell to thinking out the plan of a forest garden. The 
whole world is his who plans. ‘The plan’ may be of the wildest, 
and impossible to realise. Still it exists, if in the mind it be drawn 
out. It is a reality, more solid perhaps than anything that is 
actually made real. To begin with, the forest must be like ‘ The 
Haunted Wood’ and none other. Therefore it must be in Scotland, 
And if rarer and more sensitively delicate plants are desired, such 
as would naturally be unsuited to so wild a spot, then must be 
found another sort of wood-garden in some more genial clime. 

Mine shall be a garden of iris, the flower of poetry, the 
flower of the mystic three, the flower of reticence. Rich in 
velvet colour, beyond words to describe, it is yet, above all others 
in the garden, the flower of silence. The iris keeps counsel with 
herself. Her close-swathed bud gives no promise, brags not, 
tells no tales of loveliness to be. The single, slender, erect stalk 
bears one flower, whose sister bud awaits in patience the hour when 
her turn also shall come. From under the petalled tip, as soon as 
its day is over, steals out a new beauty into bloom, while the other 
fades and is not. When iris is white, it is as the whiteness of 
moonlight shining on the snow. And the time of her blooming 
is in June and July. 

This, then, shall be the flower of our woodland garden— 
English iris, Xiphioides, and Spanish Xiphium, with infrequent 
clumps between of the beautiful broad-leaved flag, or German 
iris. 
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XIPHIUM XIPHIOIDES. 


The plan of the garden planned that day in the Haunted Wood 
is a shell or spiral. After passing through a brown, dim, grove 
of great old trees, a little burn is crossed, and at once we are in 
the midst of a dense young growth of self-sown Betula, or birch. 
Then, after following a wild, uncertain path, our iris-spiral shall 
begin. A long, curving, close-shorn grassy way, hewn out through 
the thick of the underwood, curving spirally like the shell of a 
snail; or rather, like an ancient ammonite. No design is lovelier 
than the spiral; none so primeval! The selvedge or edge along 
the outer side is enriched with iris. This selvedge may be about 
eighteen inches wide, and the green way six or eight feet. And 
since English iris want coolness about the feet, and either com- 
pletely die down in summer, or at best, the narrow leaves grow 
yellow, there must be an intermingling of the finer and more deli- 
cately made wild grasses. Or scattered seeds of low growing 
summer flowers will keep up the interest and keep the border full 
ofcolour. Spanish iris (Xiphium) differs scarcely from the English, 
save only in the outline of her lovely flower, which is even more 
exquisitely refined and small. It also blooms earlier, and for 
perfect growth must receive full sunlight. Wherever the spiral 
curves most freely catch the sun, there Xiphium should do well ; 
not forgetting that always the bluest are loveliest, and more true 
in colour to the brilliant blue flashes of wild iris seen so often by 
travellers in Spain between flowery borders of the railroad. English 
ins, Xiphioides, must, however, chiefly fill the border, and thus the 
spiral will be long lengths of purple, blue, and white all the way, 
with shining breaks of golden yellow ; or mottled grey, or lavender, 
or silvery splashed with violet. Then, as the winding track sweeps 
round, its convolutions end at last in a small clear pool. A single 
thread of water rises glittering from the centre. The pool should 
be full of fish, so that perhaps a heron might be enticed to take 
his stand there and keep solemn watch for hours among the great 
splendid Kempferi, or Japanese iris. Or a marble Naiad might 
dream for ever on the brink. One thing must be noted; it is 
this: the beauty of English or Spanish iris is never enhanced 
by undue crowding. They will of themselves fill out in time. And 
the thrifty, thinly furnished line, with sometimes four or five 
together, sometimes only two, will prove more full of charm and 
interest than a space more thickly planted. 
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In how many gardens of the day is evident an almost painful 
striving for effect! To achieve ‘masses of colour,’ * wonderful 
effects,’ is a chief aim; whilst the endless lovely forms of individual 
leaf and flower are unnoticed and unthought of. 

Round the heron’s pool—or the Naiad’s haunt—must be 
disposed a fringe of broad-flowered Japanese iris. It blooms 
later than the others, and thus when these are done will come 
as a beautiful surprise; and the colour, magnificently purple, 
shall contrast grandly with the taller Ochroleuca Monnieri standing 
near in raiment of wrought gold. With our joy in her presence, 
too often we forget that the iris season is very brief. Before July 
the feast is over, or will soon be over. Some other flower must 
be ready to fill her place. Blue nemophila streaming round might 
be some consolation. Or streaks of crimson linum, or some other 
bright attractive seedling; simply as lovely makeshifts for the 
moment. ... 

Although the Iris Shell, so easily planned, lives ever with us 
as a vision of beauty greatly to be desired, there yet remains an 
abiding consciousness of its visionary nature ; a feeling that such 
a design, simple though it be, could never be carried out, and that 
it must always be a dream and nothing more. Yet, 


‘With the dream foregone, foregone, 
The deed forborne for ever, 
The worm regret will canker on, 
And time will turn him never!’ 


And as the beautiful iris spiral fades, another garden, the same 
with a difference—one which might be found less hard to realise— 
is already planned in its stead. They, in whose souls the Queen 
of Flowers reigns pre-eminent, whose desire is ever to ‘the rose, 
the rose,’ might devise for some English woodland, in the heart 
of its deep hazel copse, a spiral Rose garden. A fair place of well- 
clipped green-leaf walls. Here would be jutting capes of juniper 
or yew to give variety, half hiding, half disclosing a new surprise, 
something brilliant and unexpected at every turn. A splendour 
of white campanula grow joyfully in the narrow selvedge; oF 
columbine, blue, and orange, and pink—crushed-strawberry 
colour—each floret very slender and innocent of any hint of double- 
ness. Variety and loveliness unnumbered shines all around 
their rose spiral. But the rose; the rose must be supreme. 
Here no ‘ rich-bosomed garden rose’ may have leave to live. Only 
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such as Penzance briers of many shades, and wandering Ayrshires, 
pink roamer (Wichuriana) wildly spangled—and Ideale, if she do 
but consent to fling her flower-laden streamers about the tangled 
walls; with many another. Single or half-double roses, named 
or nameless, crimson or blush-pink or purest white, shall all be 
dear tous. There is hardly a limit to the colours of the roses wind- 
ing round and round the Rose Shell. Yet even of these not over 
many. For our law is ‘ane few meyne’; or, as one might say, 
afewof sorts. Then, two narrow vistas may be carved somewhere 
through the outmost leaf-walls, and paved with turquoise of blue 
forget-me-not, or pale gold of primroses. Beyond, blue glimpses 
of a hill country very far off, with clouds of rosiest willow herb 
between. The last whorl of the rose spiral is a green circle of 
turf. And on the green stands a small, open, white temple, like 
a little reminiscence of a Temple of Vesta. On one side low- 
growing roses—Bengal or red Damascus—surge up to the very 
base of the slender, white shafts ; while opposite is only the green 
turf between the temple and a receding line of flowers. To follow 
on alone along these wild-wood spirals of rose or iris, is to pursue 
some blissful mystery of tranquil pleasure. . . . . 
Somewhere exists, or once existed, a pen-and-ink drawing 
by Rossetti—‘ How they met themselves.’ Two lovers in the 
bright bloom of youth and happiness, walking together in some 
wild ferny place, on a sudden perceive themselves approaching. 
The youth and the maiden start back appalled at the haggard, 
sin-scored faces that met them thus, prophetic of the future—of 
their own similitude in life’s hereafter. Something like this idea 
in the rough may be found in a manuscript family house-book 
of over a hundred years ago, along with recipes for rose-water, 
almond cakes, &c., headed thus: ‘To Make a Ghost in a Garden 
Wilderness.’ And thus the recipe begins: ‘ Find some rather long- 
shaped damp-disfigured mirror, or other polished lucid substance— 
the worse condition of it the better for your purpose. Fix the 
glasse warily at a certain distance off the footpath amidst of wild 
thicknesse of underwood and weeds and leaves in such manner 
as half to hide and half display it. Any person using the footpath 
and chancing to turn his eyes that way, sees as it were a Phantom ; 
not knowing that it is but a vain image of himself.’ A childish 
conceit, one that must never find room in our gardens of sedate 
delight ! 
‘Let ws sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the 
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death of kings,’ were the words that seemed to come and go in the 
mind’s ear at one special spot near the entering in of a bower-path, 
burrowed through copse and scrub, not far from an out-most 
corner of the wood. The threads of memory are often far to find, 
and often her roots are buried deep, so the secret of the haunt- 
ing reiterance long lay hidden. One day it happened that, entering 
the embowering shade, suddenly I knew. And remembered 
sunshine of long ago, ‘ when all the world was young,’ again shone 
down upon a tall house-roof, and four gilded vanes flashed back 
the gleam. Four golden doves turned east and west and north 
and south, gently veering with the winds of summer. All day in 
the blue of heaven they seemed to hover above the roof. Through 
the storm and the tempest their wings glowed fitfully ; glowing 
even at dead of night, when the whole house slept, in watch and 
ward of the golden doves. Again there was a day (when 
all the world was young) and summer shone fair upon the roof; 
and our poet host, Lord Lytton, led his friends along garden 
ways hedged in with glistening laurel—the pride of the place—to 
the water of Knebworth. From the margin of the lake they 
marked the long ripple and liquid shadows, and then it was the 
poet lightly quoted : ‘ Let’s sit upon the ground and tell sad stories 
of the death of kings.’ And thus the gilded vanes and little 
unimportant scene as the friends sat down upon the grass by 
Knebworth lake come back years after, and the word spoken so 
long ago is whispered to-day in innumerable foliage of the Haunted 
Wood—but how, or why, who knows? Yet there is no unfathom- 
able mystery, for had not a packet of old letters been only very 
lately opened and read once more, after lying lost for forty years ! 
And one was penned under the roof of the golden doves. The 
ink may be faded, but the thoughts are fresh as yesterday: ‘I 
wonder whether anybody lives the life he or she meant to live; 
and sometimes doubt whether the failure of felicity in this life 
should not rebuke rather than encourage our hopes of another. 
When a child spoils his toy you take it away from him. You don’t 
give him a better one to break. The world.that has been given 
us seems so much more beautiful and fruitful of enjoyment than 
the lives we live in it. Is the defect in the individual or society ! 
I don’t think it true that birds of a feather flock together. They 
only come across each other now and then, and seldom keep long 
in company. If the dull, wicked, and the selfish-hearted are found 
in troops, it is only because their number is so great that they 
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cannot avoid each other. They would if they could; preferring 
the society of brighter and gentler natures, were it only for the 
pleasure of tormenting them. I have slipped, however, into 
a stream of talk, which, unlike other streams, will certainly not 
grow either brighter or gentler the further it runs on.—R.L.’ 

.. . At noon the Haunted Wood lay bare its charm to the 
golden prime of an August day. The myriad-leaved underwood, 
flecked with too early yellow, veiled as in a light mirage the full 
glory of the sun. Rushes and sedge, and moss low-lying on the 
earth, had drunk so deep of sunshine that stalks and leaves burned 
green as though illumined with an inner fire of life. Sitting in 
an alcove of wild raspberries, reddening in their own shade of 
white-lined leaves, and smelling already of raspberry jam—the 
silence and the sunshine and the ripe fruit called back to mind 
a certain dear old house of former days. Up the long passages, 
in those old hot Julys, fragrant whiffs of raspberry jam from the 
kitchen would sometimes steal right into the wainscotted parlour. 
Mingling with the smell of sun-warmed fruit thrilled a sense 
of something sweeter far. An aroma as of white jasmine with ten 
thousand wild-flowers of the woods, the rarest fragrance of the 
sweetest. flower, dear memory’s keenest stimulant, the marsh- 
loving Butterfly Orchis, came wafted from some secret corner 
of the wild. Yet hardly like the dreamy fragrance of an orchis, 
it was but a suggested fragrance—a momentary thought-scent 
such as bracken in the rain gives out, wafted from some woodland 
far away. A scent that made the faces of long-lost friends shine 
out of dim mists of other days, and the sound of their voices seem 
nigh at hand. Once more we had met (in the rain) at the 
thatched hut—the scene of many a happy meeting—among the firs 
on St. George’s hill, long years ago. The hut looked down a steep 
ferny slope, green just then with the glory of midsummer, sparkling 
with midsummer rain. There were Adelaide Sartoris, and Browning, 
and Leighton, and Mrs. Brookfield, with her fair-haired Magdalen, 
and others; and it was Adelaide led the laughter and the talk. 
And then she sang a song she loved—‘ The Music of the Sea ’—and 
then she read aloud. William Morris had not at that time very 
long begun to publish ; and his style was hardly understood. It 
was one of his slighter poems that was read aloud that day, in 
Adelaide’s usual dramatic manner. The refrain of ‘ Two Red Roses 
across the Moon,’ was given with a look and intonation irresistibly 
funny. And then Browning told story after story. Only one of 
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hig stories, trivial as it is, survives after all these years! It was 
about the deaf old lady’s tea-party after a visit to the Zoo. A 
shy young man next her had to say something into her trumpet, 
So he said, ‘Did you see the elephant?’ ‘Did I see wha?’ 
‘The elephant!’ ‘What?’ He tried a little louder: ‘ The ele. 
phant!’ ‘Oh, the tea-pot!’ ‘No, the elephant !’ ‘The tea. 
pot!’ ‘The elephant!’ he shrieked. ‘The tea-pot?’ Andsoit 
went on, amid a dead pause round the tea-table, till the miser. 
able youth jumped up and fled the scene. It was the way Brown. 
ing had of telling a thing that told, and roused the merriment 
ringing from our hut. And so ran on the stories and the mirth, 
till the rain had ceased, and the sun broke out, and all the party 
went out and followed Mrs. Sartoris, while she and Leighton plunged 
down into the sea of fern—in youth who cares for wet or dry? 
And all the company got wet through, and sought the winding 
homeward paths, and went their ways back to London; and the 
well-known voices died away. It is the moment to put on the 
Ring of Secret Thought, when I remember. 
All the friends so knit together, 
I’ve seen around me fall like leaves in wintry weather ; 

to forget the sun-lit shades, and sweet woodland sounds: to know 
that ‘ the only thing in life worth thinking about is death.’ 

. . . Not in the Haunted Wood—it is too freshly new. Not 
in the little fir-wood, still in‘ its first fragrant youth. Not 
there, but in some old secluded forest tract, sacred perchance to 
great brotherhood of immemorial oak ; or in lonely places mur- 
murous with music of ‘ the voiceful pine,’ where beneath the trees 
the grass grows smooth and shivers in the wind. There, when 
long shafts of sunset steal between the trees; and birds are 
silent; in such an hour, to the inner mind of one who muses 
there—it may be ‘musing upon the days of his youth, the glad 
days and the solemn days ’—at times will come the sense of some 
strange spirit crisis, and to him the Present will seem to fail and 
fall away, while the Past comes back intensely near, lying rolled 
together, as it were, in a little heap that the hand might gather 
up. Within the compass of the forest glade, such an one, at 
such a time, will know the agony of a mysterious influence, the 
supreme influence of Nature when we are alone with her. Like 
a dream it holds us, drawing to us from the hard substance of 
the trees, from rough oak or smooth-rinded beech. In such an 
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hour the soul will seem to come close to the very outmost gates 
of being; so close, it feels their touch—shrinking back from the 
chill prison of mortality. Hope, love, death, are not; only a 
burning to be free, so the soul might release herself from mortal 
sense. The solemn trees stand round—calm, immutable, as 
for ages they have stood, types of the inexorable. What are 
we to them, with all our perishing human love and hate ? born to 
die, while they grow on for ever, calmly growing to decay, self- 
involved in a grand, profound indifference ! 

Slow, slow, the red-gold sunset illumes each leaf-crowned head, 
till the sullen passive strength of the great trees seems to pass 
into a smile ; until, looking upward through green ranks of branch 
and leaf, there shines at last a little space of tenderest blue— 
above, immeasurably far. . . . 

E. V. B. 














HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS ABROAD. 
Ill. FRANCE. 


BY MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Tue following figures and calculations have been supplied by 
experienced French householders. Although a quarter of a century 
ago I spent an unbroken twelvemonth in Brittany, and since that 
period have passed a sum-total of many years on French soil, [ 
have always lodged under native roofs and sat down to native boards, 
Whilst pretty well acquainted with the cost of living among our 
neighbours, I could not authoritatively parcel out incomes, assign- 
ing the approximate sum to each item of domestic expenditure, 
Friendly co-operation alike from Paris and the provinces has 
enabled me to prepare these pages. For the convenience of readers 
I give each set of figures its equivalent in our money. I add that 
the accompanying data have all reached me within the last few 
weeks. 

We may assume that where English officials, professional, 
naval and military men and others are in receipt of 5001. or 600. 
a year, their French compeers receive or earn deputy’s pay, iv. 
9,000 francs, just 360/.; adding 1,000 francs more we obtain 4 
sum total of 400]. a year. Such incomes may be regarded as 
the mean of middle-class salaries and earnings, and whilst salaries 
and earnings are much lower than in England, living is propor- 
tionately dearer. Hence the necessity of strict economy. Very 
little, if any, margin is left for many extras looked upon by ouwr- 
selves as necessities of existence. Take, for instance, an extra 
dear to the British heart, the cult of appearances, Dame Ashfield’s 
ever-recurring solicitude as to Mrs. Grundy’s opinion. 

So long as reputation, and the toilette, are beyond reproach, 
a French housewife troubles her head very little about standing 
well with the world. Feminine jealousy is not aroused by a neigh- 
bour’s superiority in the matter of furniture, or what is here called 
style of establishment. The second extra, this an enviable one, 


1 Copyright, 1904, by Miss Betham-Edwards, in the United States of America. 
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is the indulgence of hospitality. An English family living on 500I. 
a year spends more on entertaining friends during twelve months 
than a French family of similar means and size would do in as 
many years, and for the excellent reason that means are inade- 
quate. Our neighbours are not infrequently misjudged by us 
here. We are too apt to impute inhospitality to moral rather 
than material reasons. 

We begin, therefore, with the mean—that is to say, incomes of 
10,000 francs, 2.e. 4001. a year, and of persons resident in Paris. 
Here is such a budget : parents, two children old enough to attend 
day-schools or lycées, and a servant making up the household. 





Sed, 
Income ‘ : : ‘ ; ; - 400 0 0 
Rent . - P i - F ; : - .§ 6 6 
Taxes. : ; ; ‘ ‘ ; j ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 4 0 
Food and vin ordinaire of three adults and two children. 146 0 0 
Servant’s wages . : ; é ; ; 5 : - 1636 0 
Two lycées or day-schools . : F : : ‘ . 82 0 0 
Dress of four persons . ; ; g ‘ ; ‘ - 6 6 0 
Lightsand firing. ; ; : ‘ : : - 2 6 0 
Total . - ‘ é 2 . 846 0 0 

Balance for doctors’ bills, travel, pocket-money, amuse- 
ments, &c. = ‘ a . " ‘ ; .- «42 0 @ 


The amount of taxation seems small, but it must be borne 
in mind that food, clothing, medicines, indeed almost every article 
we can mention, are taxed in France. 

The sum-total of 7]. 4s. covers contributions directes, i.e. taxes 
levied by the State and municipality and quite apart from octrot 
duties. Rents under 20]. in Paris and 8. in the provinces 
are exempt. Municipal charges are always on the increase. A 
friend living at Passy informs me that her tiny flat, consisting 
of two small bedrooms, sitting-room and kitchen, hitherto costing 
28]. a year, has just been raised to 32/., and it is the same with 
expensive tenements. 

The following figures will explain the apparently dispropor- 
tionate sum-total expended on the table alike in Paris and, as 
we shall see further on, throughout the provinces. Butter, in 
what is pre-eminently a butter-making country, costs from 1s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. a pound (the French livre of 500 grammes is 1 Ib. 3 oz. in 
excess of our own). Gruyére cheese, another home-product, from 
1s. to 1s. 4d., chickens from 1s. 3d. to 2s. per pound weight, milk 
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5d. a quart, bread 2d. a pound, meat (according to joint) 1s. 24, 
to 1s. 6d. and 2s. Fruit ripened on French soil is double the price 
at which it is sold in England. Thus bananas and oranges, grown 
by the million in Algeria, cost 2d.each. Coffee is from 2s. to 2s. 6d,, 
tea from 2s. 6d. to 6s., sugar 5d. to 6d. a pound. The penny bun— 
that delight of childhood—is unknown in Paris. The brioche or 
madeleine, little cakes half the size of the penny bun, cost 14d, 
each. A currant cake, under the weight of a 6d. one here, costs 
ls. 3d. These are current prices. The result of such high prices 
is that French householders find it easier to reduce any item of 
expenditure rather than that of the table. In the case of persons 
living alone the cost is naturally higher. Thus my correspon- 
dents assure me that such caterers for themselves only cannot 
live in Paris under 2s. 6d. a day, this sum covering plain diet 
only, with a very moderate allowance of vin ordinaire. An extra 
3d. on bread is a serious matter to an essentially bread-eating 
people, three French pounds (i.e. 3lb. 4$0z.) being the daily 
consumption of the average Frenchman. 

The low-priced restaurants of business quarters doubtless 
mislead many travellers. I should say that the plateful of roast 
beef or mutton supplied with potatoes for 1s. in the Strand 
contains at least a third more nutriment than the tempting littl 
dish offered with a hors d@cuvre for 1s. 5d. on the boulevards. 
The hors d’auvre I expatiate upon lower down. 

The average cost of a Frenchman’s plain lunch and dinner ata 
quiet, well-ordered house of the better sort, with tips, I learn, cannot 
be under 5s. or 6s. a day. I allude to officials of standing compelled 
by their avocations to breakfast and dine at an eating-house. 

The wages set down in the foregoing table seem excessively 
moderate for Paris, but, as my correspondent informs me, the fact 
of keeping a servant at all under such circumstances implies very 
great economy in other matters. A parallel budget—that is to say, 
the yearly expenditure of a similar family with a similar income— 
allows a more liberal margin for food, no domestic being kept. 

Wages of good servants are high in Paris; the cost of a capable 
maid of all work, including board, washing, wages and New Year's 
gifts, cannot be calculated, my friend assures me, at less than 
601. a year. Thus many families of the middle ranks do with the 
occasional services of a charwoman, thereby economising at least 
40]. annually for other purposes. : 
Fuel is another onerous item of domestic expenditure. Writing 
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from Paris, on February 24 last, a householder informed me that 
good coals cost 21. 16s. the ton. No wonder that in moderate 
households firing is economised as in the home of Eugénie Grandet. 

And many French temperaments seem positively invulner- 
able, appear to be cold-proof by virtue of habit, or, may be, 
heredity. I know a Frenchwoman whose happy immunity it 
is never to feel cold. No matter the weather, she needs neither 
fire, foot-warmer, nor warm clothing. A certain French physique 
exists, matchless for hardiness and powers of resistance. 

The dearness of combustibles is equalled in other matters. 

From a postage stamp upward—there are neither penny stamps 
nor halfpenny postcards in France—we may safely assume that 
every commodity costs a third more on the other side of the 
Channel. 

Spills and spill-cases are as obsolete in England as the tinder- 
boxes and snuffer trays of our great-grandparents. But lucifer 
matches, like tobacco, since 1871 have been a state monopoly in 
France. Whereas we get a dozen boxes for 3d., our neighbours still 
pay ld. for one, and that one containing lights of an inferior kind. 
A match is never struck by French people when a gas jet and 
a spill are available. 

Drugs and patent medicines are incredibly dear. No wonder 
that every country house and cottage has its store of home-made 
simples and remedies. Some eighteen months since, I fell ill in Paris 
and a friendly physician prescribed for me. One week’s remedies 
ran up to ll. Four shillings were charged for a dozen cachets, 
which composed of a similar substance would, a chemist informed 
me, have cost just 2s. here. 

Little wonder that families with an income limited to 3001. 
or 400/. a year cannot afford even a Tilly Slowboy, whilst an outing 
to the sea or the country during a long vacationis equally out 
of the question. My first correspondent informs me that, unless 
paternal hospitality is available, Parisians so situated would very 
seldom get a holiday away from home. Fortunately many folks 
have some farmhouse of parents or grandparents to retreat to 
in the dog-days. 

A considerable item in remaining sum-totais is that of étrennes 
ot New Year’s gifts. We grumble at being mulcted when Yuletide 
comes round. What should we think of 100 francs, 4/., a year for 
Christmas boxes out of an annual 300/. or 400/.? Yet the unfor- 
tunate French, rather we should say Parisian, householder, whose 
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income is much lower, must set aside at least 100 francs for the 
inevitable étrennes. There is the concierge to begin with, that all- 
impo.tant and not always facile or conciliatory janitress of Parisian 
blocks. Fail to satisfy your concierge when New Year’s day comes 
round, and you must be prepared for small vexations throughout 
the year. 

Next to concierge, maid-of-all-work, or charwoman, come post- 
man, telegraph boy, gas or electric-light employés, baker, milk- 
woman, and the rest, New Year’s gifts reaching a much higher figure 
in proportion to means than among ourselves. The étrennes 
make an appreciable hole in small balances. 

Tips are also high, and as Parisians who are narrowly housed 
and unprovided with servants do their scanty entertaining in 
restaurants, such items help to limit this kind of hospitality, 
In fact, of all luxuries in Paris, that of feasting one’s friends is 
the most costly. 

I will here say something about dress. The sum of 60). in 
the foregoing tabulation allows 20/. each for husband and wife, 
half that sum for each child, say a boy and a girl attending day- 
schools. 

As Frenchwomen in such a position are always well dressed, 
the question arises, how is the matter managed ? 

In the first place, if from her earliest years a French girl is 
taught the arch importance of Ja toilette, with equal insistence is 
inculcated economy in the wearing. 

Thus the schoolgirl, whether at school or preparing her lessons 
at home, will always wear a black stuff bib apron for the proper 
protection of her frock, with sleeves of the same material tied above 
the elbow. The first-mentioned article is particularised in the 
prospectus of the lycée. Boarders at these colleges, created by 
virtue of the Ferry laws of December 1880, as at convent schools, 
are compelled to wear a neat and serviceable uniform. The pro- 
spectus of the Lycée of Toulouse shows that among the articles of 
apparel must be ‘two aprons of black woollen material, cut 
according to a given pattern,’ the object being to protect the two 
costumes made by a dressmaker under the lady principal's orders. 
It is not only the cost of materials but of dressmaking that necessi- 
tates such care. As an inevitable consequence of dear food and 
lodging, dressmakers and seamstresses are. obliged to charge 
proportionately for their labour. The chambermaid of an hotel 
in Paris I sometimes stop at, lately told me that she could not 
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get a Sunday gown made under ll. ‘And,’ she added, ‘seeing, 
what a young woman has to pay for her room, let alone provisions, 
I could not ask her to take a halfpenny less.’ 

A French lady must not only never be shabby, she must never 
be out of fashion. Oddly enough, the wittiest saying I know on this 
subject was uttered by an Englishman. ‘ No well-dressed woman 
ever looks ugly,’ wrote Bulwer Lytton—a saying, or rather a con- 
viction, taken to heart in France. 

I well remember an illustrative instance. Calling some years 
since on a very moderately paid official at Grenoble, I was received 
by his wife, a decidedly ordinary-looking and slovenly young 
woman, wearing a dingy morning wrap. Her husband soon 
entered. Madame left us to discuss farming matters : ten minutes 
later looking in to say adieu. Like Bottom, she was wonderfully 
translated. In her pretty bonnet and elegant, if inexpensive, 
walking costume, her hair becomingly arranged, bien chaussée 
ad gantée, well shod and gloved, she looked almost lovely. But 
at what cost of time and ingenuity such toilettes are obtained only 
a Frenchwoman could tell you. 

The economical have recourse to the maison de patrons or 
pattern shop. Ladies living in the country send measures to 
these Parisian houses and obtain patterns of the latest fashions, 
either in paper or canvas. With the help of a clever needlewoman, 
hired by the day, dresses can thus be made to look as if they had 
just come from the boulevards or the Rue Royale. 

As we should naturally expect, the cost of living is considerably 
less in the provinces. Here, for instance—supplied me by another 
correspondent—is the budget of a similar family, 7.e. husband and 
wife, two children, and a woman servant, having an income of 
8,000 franes, or 3201. a year :— 


i) 
an 
Ry 


Rent and taxes . : : ; F : , F . 3868 0 
Servant’s wages . : ; ‘ , , ‘ ; . 14 8 0 
Food, five persons. ; . , , F : . 100 0 0 
Dress for four persons, two adults and children : . 42 0600 
Two lycées or day-schools. ; : ; : P - 2 8 0 
Firing, lights, laundress_ . : . : ; ‘ . && 0 0 
250-8 O 
Balance left. 70 0 0 


These items represent expenses of living in a cathedral town 
200 miles from Paris. Here certain articles of daily consumption 
are considerably cheaper. Meat at Dijon costs 8d. to 1s. the 
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pound, butter 8d., fruit and vegetables are lower in price ; rent'also 
and education. Thus we find a difference of 12/. in the cost of 
two lycées or day-schools. 

The same correspondent has calculated the balance of similar 
income and tantamount charges in Paris. The discrepancy is 
suggestive. Allowing 48/. for rent and taxes, 1201. for food, 48). 
for dress, and so on in proportion, she found that just 21/. would 
remain for amusements, medical attendance, and extras generally, 

The next budget is the weekly one of a married employé or 
clerk in Paris, having one child aged six, his entire income being 
1601. a year. Every item has been set down for me as froma 
housewife’s day-book, and, in addition to figures, I have a general 
description of daily existence economically considered. 


£ a, 

Food and wine . : . . . ; . : : 1 1.2 
Rent . . : : ; , ‘ : . : 911 
Dress . ; . : : : F : : 3 : it 
Firing 3 6 
Lights and laundress_ 10 
Amusements, stationery, and personal expense s ; generally 5 10 
Weekly total , : ; . ; 217 4 

The year of fifty-two weeks ‘ : : . 4S 1 4 

Balance : 3 : : : : « 1048.8 


I will now state precisely what is obtained for this outlay, 
describe, in fact, how this little family lives. 

In the morning they take coffee with bread and butter, followed 
at midday by déjeuner, consisting of meat, vegetables, and what 
is called dessert, namely, fruit, with perhaps biscuits or cheese. 
At four o’clock Madame and the child have a roll and a bit of 
chocolate, and at half-past six or seven the three sit down 
to dinner, or rather supper, soup, vegetables, and dessert, often 
without any meat, constituting the last meal of the day. 

On Sundays is enjoyed the usual eatra de dimanche of the small 
Parisian householder. Our friends then lunch at home, alike in 
summer and winter, after which they sally forth to spend the rest 
of the day abroad. Winter afternoons are wiled away in music- 
halls; bright warm hours a few miles out of Paris, dinner at 4 
restaurant, coffee or liqueur on the boulevards finishing the day. 

The expense of these Sunday outings sometimes amounts to 8. 
or 10s., an indulgence often involving deprivations during the week. 
Except among the rich, hospitality in Paris, as I have already 
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remarked, is reduced to the minimum. Nevertheless folks living 
on 3,000 or 4,000 francs a year will occasionally entertain their 
relations or friends, and, owing to two agencies, that of the hors 
deuvre and the rétisseur, at very small cost and trouble. 

Thrift, indeed, in France often wears an engaging aspect; 
the sightly becomes ancillary to the frugal, and of all elegant 
economies the hors d’cwuvre, or side dish, served at luncheon, 
is the most attractive. Whether displayed on polished mahogany 
or snowy linen, how appetising, and at the same time how 
omamental, are these little dishes, first-fruits of the most produc- 
tive and most assiduously cultivated country in the world—tiny 
radishes from suburban gardens, olives from Petrarch’s valley, 
sardines from the Breton coast, the far-famed rillettes or brawn 
of Tours, the still more famous patés of Périgueux, every region 
supplying its special yield, every town its special dainty, pats of 
fresh butter and glossy brown loaves completing the preparations ! 

Until lately I had regarded the hors d’euvre on luncheon tables 
of modest households as a luxury, an extravagance of the first 
water. A French lady has just enlightened me on the subject. 

‘The hors d’euvre an extravagance ! she exclaimed. ‘It is the 
exact reverse. Take the case of myself and family, three or four per- 
sons in all. We have, say, a small roast joint or fowl on Sunday at 
midday, but always begin with a hors d’euvre, a slice of ham, stuffed 
eggs, a few prawns, or something of the kind. As French folks 
are large bread-eaters, we eat so much bread with our eggs or prawns 
that by the time the roast joint is served, the edge of appetite 
is taken off, and enough meat is left for dinner. So you see the 
hors @ceuvre is a real saving.’ 

The rétisseur, or purveyor of hot meat, soups, and vegetables, 
plays an ‘mportant part in Parisian domestic economy. You 
are invited, for instance, to dine with friends who keep no 
servants. On arriving, your first impression is that you are mis- 
taken in the day. No savoury whifis accord gastronomic welcome. 
Through the half-open kitchen door you perceive the tiny flame 
of a spirit lamp only. Nothing announces dinner. But a quarter 
of an hour later, excellent and steaming hot soup is served by a 
femme de ménage or charwoman, the obligatory side dish, a vegetable 
and ti follow; the rétisseur in the adjoining street has enabled 
your hosts to entertain you at the smallest possible cost and to the 
exclusion of anything in the shape of worry. Quiet folks, also, 
who like to spend Sunday afternoons with friends or in the country, 
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and who prefer to dine at home, find the rétisseur a great resource, 
They have only to order what they want, and precisely to the 
moment appears a géte-sauce, or cook-boy, with the hot dishes 
piled pyramidally on his head. 

We will now consider the budget of an artisan, skilled workman, 
or petty clerk (employé subalterne), whose weekly wages amount 
to 40 francs, 7.e. 32s.; the average, I am assured, at the present 
time. A friend at Reims has made out the following tabulation: 


B 8 a, 
Weekly income . ‘ : a ; : : . ; L 22.0 
Expenditure : 
Food of four persons, two adults and two children aged 
from 5 to 10 years. : ; . ‘ ; ‘ : 16 10 
Lodging . ; ‘ ; : : : : s ; 4 0 
Clothes and house linen. ; : : : : ; Le 
Shoes. : . : ; . : ; ; , . 10 
Lights and firing : : . . . ; , : 1 5 
Pocket-money of husband, newspapers and amusements . sa 
Total ; : : ; ‘ : 193 
Balance. : é : 4 ; 29 


This little balance, my correspondent informs me, will be spent 
upon the various Sociétés de Prévoyance and Secours Mutuels, 
associations answering to our own working-men’s clubs and to the 
system of the post office deferred annuities. The bread-winner’s 
pocket money supplies his tobacco, occasional glass of beer or 
something of the kind, his daily newspapers, the monthly subscrip- 
tion of fivepence to a Bibliotheque populaire or reading-club, and 
the family extra de dimanche, an outing on Sundays by rail or tram- 
way or tickets for the theatre. Presumably, also, although this 
item is not mentioned, the father of a family, as in England, pro- 
vides himself out of this argent de poche with boots and best clothes. 

At Reims, as elsewhere in the provinces, we must take into 
account that living is much cheaper than in Paris. Thus in the 
former city coals, all the year round, cost 1s. 8d. the sack of 110 lbs. 
(50 kilos), vin ordinaire 5d. the litre or 12 pint, beer 24d. the 
litre. Garden and dairy produce is also. cheaper. Lodgings 
which would cost 18/. or 20]. a year in Paris can be had for 101. 
or 12/. in provincial cities. Education is non-sectarian, gratuitous, 
and obligatory throughout France. Even the bulk of what is 
called fourniture scolaire, i.e. copybooks, pencils, &c., is supplied 
by the richer municipalities. But in the eyes of anxious and 
needy mothers the primary school is ever an onerous affair. Watch 
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a troop of youngsters emerging from an école communale, many 
belonging to well-to-do artisans and others, many to the very poor. 
From head to foot one and all will be equally tidy, black linen 
pinafores or blouses protecting tunics and trousers. With girls 
we see the same thing. A Frenchwoman, however poor, regards 
Tags as & disgrace. 

One highly characteristic fact pointed out by my Reims friend 
I must on no account omit. It seems that the working classes 
throughout France, from the well-paid mechanic to the poorest 
paid journeyman, invariably possess a decent mourning, or rather 
ceremonial, suit. Thus every man owns black trousers, frock 
coat, waistcoat, neck-tie and gloves and silk hat. He is ready at 
the shortest notice to attend a funeral, assist at a wedding, or 
take part in any public celebration. Every working-woman keeps 
by her a black robe, bonnet and mantle or shawl. When over- 
taken by family losses, therefore, even the very poor are not at 
a loss for decent black in which to attend the interment. The 
scrupulously cared for garments are ready in the family wardrobe. 

My correspondent adds the following table of actual salaries 
and wages in this great industrial city :— 

Head clerks (employés principaux) in the champagne and wine 
trade, from 160/. a year upwards, with a percentage on sales; in 
the woollen trade the same figures hold good—small clerks (petits 
employés) from 41. to 81. per month ; clerks and assistants in shops 
from 31. 4s. to 61. per month; workmen in manufactories 3s. 2d. 
to 4s. per day ; masons and plasterers 4s. 9d. per day, or from 
4d, to Sd. per hour ; foremen in factories from 6s. 6d. to 7s. per day ; 
women in factories 2s. to 2s. 6d., and boys 1s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. 

The writer further informs me that, although the Benefit society, 
Prévoyant de Avenir, is very prosperous, the situation of the 
working-man, on the whole, is unsatisfactory. Too many are in 
debt for rent and other matters. The explanation doubtless lies 
in the tariff of cheap stimulants and intoxicants appended to 
these figures : absinthe, eau de vie de mare and apéritifs divers. The 
drink evil is now in France, as with us, the question of the hour. 

The tabulated budgets of workmen, living respectively in 
Paris and Dijon, supplied by a friend, will show that even with 
much lower wages the Dijonnais is considerably better off. 

Thus the yearly wages of the first at 17. 13s. 7d. per week g «4 


amount to ‘ : : : , , : : . 87 6 4 
Hisexpenses_ . ‘ ‘ : P ? ; : . 88 4 0 
Leaving a balance of . 2 4 
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Su de as 
The yearly wages of the second at 17. 4s. amount to - 62 8 0 
His expenses. . - : : . : : . 66°0° 


Leaving a balance of . - ‘ . , . , 6 8 0 


The Parisian’s rent for one or two rooms will cost him 18), 
yearly ; the food of himself, wife, and two children 47/., clothes 121, 
and so on in proportion; whilst the provincial, similarly situated, 
will economise 6]. on rent, 17]. on food, 4/. on clothes. 

If three persons in Paris, having an income of as many pounds 
a week, can only afford meat once a day, how small must be the 
butcher’s bill of the working classes! In most cases, alike in 
Paris and in the provinces, a man’s wages are supplemented by 
earnings of his wife. An experienced lady writes to me on this 
subject :-— 

‘The condition of the working-man’s home depends absolutely 
on the wife. Generally speaking, a wife adds at least 12I. a year 
to the family income, and she not only manages to maintain the 
household in comfort, but to lay by. Economy is the supreme 
talent of the French ménagére.’ 

The adroit Parisienne can turn her hand to anything. Ironing, 
charing, cooking, call a mother away from home. Indoor work 
is found for agile fingers. 

The lounger in Paris, especially in old Paris, will unexpectedly 
light upon these home industries, the means by which working- 
women supplement their husband’s earnings. I was lately visiting 
a doll’s dressing warehouse near the Rue de Temple, when my 
companion, a French lady, called my attention to a certain window. 
The tenement was that of a humble concierge, door-keeper of an 
ancient house let out as business premises. On a small deal table 
immediately under the uncurtained and wide open casement— 
for the weather was hot—lay a heap of small circular objects in 
delicate mauve satin and swans-down. What they might be I 
could not conceive. ‘See,’ said my companion, taking up one 
of the articles, ‘ here is one of the home industries you were inquit- 
ing about just now. This good woman earns money in spare 
moments by making these envelopes for powder puffs; in all 
probability they will be wadded and finished off with a button 
by another hand, or maybe at the warehouse. Many women 
work in this way for toyshops and bazaars. 

The marvel was that these little bags of pale mauve satin 
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and swans-down should, under the circumstances, remain spot- 
less. Put together at odd times, heaped on a bare deal table 
which looked like the family dinner-table, not so much as a news- 
aper thrown over them, all yet remained immaculate, ready for 
great ladies’ toilettes. The secret doubtless lay in the swiftness 
and dexterity of French fingers and the comparatively pure 
atmosphere. What would become of such materials exposed 
to. the smuttiness of a back street in London? In no field 
does a French housewife’s thrift more conspicuously manifest 
itself than in cookery. The fare of a Parisian workman, if not 
so nutritious as that of his London compeer, is at least as appe- 
tising. Thus a basin of soup is often a man’s meal before setting 
out to work. Water, in which a vegetable has been boiled, will 
be set aside for this purpose, a bit of butter or bacon added, and 
there will be a savoury mess in which to steep his pound of bread. 
The excessive dearness of provisions puts a more solid nutriment 
out of the question. Thus bacon costs ls. 6d. the pound, and 
the high price of butter drives poor folk to the use of margarine. 

Whether the pleasant and apparently fresh butter supplied in 
Parisian restaurants is adulterated or no I cannot say. This 
I know, that a friend living in Paris has for years abjured 
butter from a horror of margarine. And here I add a hint to 
fastidious eaters. In order to make up for the missing butter with 
cheese, this gentleman mixes several kinds of cheese together 
at dessert. Roquefort, Brie, Camembert—a delicious compound 
I am assured. 

In humble restaurants may be seen long bills of fare, each 
dish priced at sums varying from 2}d. to 5d. Workmen in white 
blouses sit down out of doors to these dishes, which look appetising 
enough. I have never ventured to try them. I am assured, 
however, that it is only the very poor of Paris who patronise horse- 
flesh, and you have to make a long voyage of discovery before 
lighting upon the shop sign, a horse’s head and the inscription 
Boucherie de cheval, or Boucherie chevaline. One such shop sign 
I have seen in the neighbourhood of the Rue Roquette. 

Money is so hardly earned by the Parisian workman and work- 
woman, and existence is such a struggle, that we need not wonder 
at the deadly tenacity with which earnings are clutched at. When 
some years ago the Opéra Comique blazed, amid a scene awful 
as that of a battlefield, the women attendants thought of their 
tips, the half franc due here and there for a footstool. Unmindful 
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of their own peril and that of others, they rushed to and fro, 
besieging half-suffocated, half-demented creatures for their money ! 
A similar scene happened during the terrible catastrophe on the 
Paris underground railway last year. Although the delay of a few 
seconds might mean life or death many workmen refused to move 
from the crowded station, clamouring for the return of the forfeited 
twopenny ticket. 

When M. Edmond Demolins sets down the French character 
as the least possible adapted to spending, in other words, to the 
circulation of capital, he hits upon what is at once the crowning 
virtue and the paramount weakness of his country-people. Money 
in French eyes means something, on no account whatever to be 
lightly parted with, absolute necessity, and absolute necessity alone, 
most often condoning outlay.- But there is a shining side to this 
frugality. French folks do not affect a certain sumptuary style 
for the sake of outsiders, such unpretentiousness imparting a 
dignity mere wealth cannot bestow. The following incident opened 
my eyes to French standards many years ago. 

I had been spending a few days with a French friend, widow 
of an officer at Pornic, and on returning to Nantes took a third- 
class ticket. The astonishment of my hostess I shall not forget. 

“I always travel first class,’ she exclaimed, after a little chat 
about the matter of trains, adding, ‘but I do not travel often, 
and Iam rich. I have an income of 2001. a year.’ 

Of which I doubt not she seldom spent two-thirds. And in 
this supreme sense the vast majority of French folks are 1ich, 
ay, and often ‘ beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 




















AISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


IX. THE CHEVALIER DEON. 


Tue mystery of the Chevalier d’Eon (1728-1810), the question of 
his sex, on which so many thousand pounds were betted, is no 
mystery at all. The Chevalier was a man, and a man of extra- 
ordinary courage, audacity, resource, physical activity, industry, 
and wit. The real mystery is the problem why, at a mature age 
(forty-two), did d’Eon take upon him, and endure for forty years, 
the travesty of feminine array, which could only serve him as a 
source of notoriety—in short, as an advertisement ? The answer 
probably is that, having early seized opportunity by the forelock, and 
having been obliged, after an extraordinary struggle, to leave his 
hold, he was obliged to clutch at some mode of keeping himself per- 
petually in the public eye. Hence, probably, his persistent assump- 
tion of feminine costume. If he could be distinguished in no other 
way, he could shine as a mystery ; there was even lucre in the pose." 
Charles d’Eon was born on October 7, 1728, near Tonnerre. 
His family was of chétive noblesse, but well protected, and provided 
for by ‘ patent places.’ He was highly educated, took the degree 
of doctor of law, and wrote with acceptance on finance and litera- 
ture. His was a studious youth, for he was as indifferent to female 
beauty as was Frederick the Great, and his chief amusements were 
1 The most recent work on d’fion, Le Chevalier d’Eon, par Octave Homberg 
and Fernand Jousselin (Plon-Nourrit, Paris, 1904), is rather disappointing. The 
authors aver that, at a recent sale, they picked up many MSS. of d’fon ‘which 
had lain for more than a century in the back shop of an English bookseller.’ No 
other reference as to authenticity is given, and some letters to d’Kon, of supreme 
importance, are casually cited, but are not printed. On the other hand, we have 
many new letters for the later period of the life of the hero. The best modern 
accounts are that by the Duc de Broglie, who used the French State archives and 
his own family papers in Le Secret du Roi (Paris, 1888), and The Strange Career 
of the Chevalier d Eon (1885), by Captain J. Buchan Telfer, R.N. (Longmans, 1885), 
a book now out of print. The author was industrious, but not invariably happy in his 
translations of French originals. D’Eon himself drew up various accounts of his 
adventures, some of which he published. They are oddly careless in the essential 
matter of dates, but contain many astounding genuine documents, which lend a 
sort of ‘doubtsome trust’ to others, hardly more incredible, which cannot be 
Verified, and are supposed by the Duc de Broglie to be ‘ interpolations.’ Captain 
Buchan Telfer is less sceptical. The doubtfulness, to put it mildly, of some 
papers, and the pretty obvious interpolations in others, deepen the obscurity. 
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fencing, of which art he was a perfect master, and society, in which 
his wit and gaiety made the girlish-looking lad equally welcome 
to men and women. All were fond of ‘ le petit d’Eon,’ so audacious, 
so ambitious, and so amusing. 

The Prince de Conti was his chief early patron, and it was 
originally in support of Conti’s ambition to be King of Poland 
that Louis XV. began his incredibly foolish ‘ secret °—a system of 
foreign policy conducted by hidden agents behind the backs of 
his responsible ministers at Versailles and in the Courts of Europe, 
The results naturally tend to recall a Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
opera of diplomacy. We find magnificent ambassadors gravely 
trying to carry out the royal orders, and thwarted by the king’s 
secret agents. The king seems to have been too lazy to face his 
ministers, and compel them to take his own line, while he was 
energetic enough to work like Tiberius or Philip II. of Spain at 
his secret Penelope’s task of undoing by night the warp and woof 
which his ministers wove by day. In these mysterious labours of 
his the Comte de Broglie, later a firm friend of d’Kon, was, with 
Tercier, one of his main assistants. 

The king thus enjoyed all the pleasures and excitements of a 
conspirator in his own kingdom, dealing in ciphered despatches, 
with the usual cant names, carried in the false bottoms of snuff 
boxes, precisely as if he had been a Jacobite plotter. It was 
entertaining, but it was not diplomacy, and, sooner or later, Louis 
was certain to be ‘ blackmailed’ by some underling in his service. 
That underling was to be d’Eon. 

In 1755 Louis wished to renew relations, long interrupted, with 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, the lady whom Prince Charlie 
wanted to marry, and from whose offered hand the brave James 
Keith fled as fast as horses could carry him. Elizabeth, in 1758, 
was anally of England, but known to be French in her personal 
sympathies, though she was difficult of access. As a messenger, 
Louis chose a Scot, described by Captain Buchan Telfer as a Mac- 
kenzie, a Jesuit, calling himself the Chevalier Douglas, and a 
Jacobite exile. He is not to be found in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ A Sir James and a Sir John Douglas—if both were 
not the same man—were employed as political agents between 
the English and Scottish Jacobites in 1746, and, in 1749, between 
the Prince and the Landgrave of Hesse. Whatever the true name 
of the Douglas of Louis XV., one suspects that he was one or the 
other of these dim Jacobites of the Douglas clan. In June 1759 
this Chevalier Douglas was sent by Louis to deal with Elizabeth. 
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He was certainly understood by Louis to be a real Douglas, a 
fugitive Jacobite, and he was to use in ciphered despatches pre- 
cisely the same silly sort of veiled language about the fur trade as 
Prince Charles’s envoys had just been using about ‘the timber 
trade’ with Sweden. 

Douglas set forth, disguised as an intellectual British tourist, 
in the summer of 1755, and it is Captain Buchan Telfer’s view that 
d’Non joined him, also as a political agent, in female apparel, on 
the road, and that, while Douglas failed and left Russia by October 
1755, d’Eon remained at St. Petersburg, attired as a girl, Douglas’s 
niece, and acting as the lectrice of the Empress, whom he con- 
verted to the French alliance! This is the traditional theory, but 
is almost certainly erroneous. Sometimes, in his vast MSS., d’Eon 
declared that he went to Russia disguised in 1755. But he repre- 
sents himself as then aged twenty, whereas he was really twenty- 
seven, and this he does in 1773, before he made up his mind to pose 
for life as a woman. He had a running claim against the French 
government for the expenses of his first journey to Russia. This 
voyage, in 1776, he dates in 1755, but in 1763, in an official letter, 
he dates his journey to Russia, of which the expenses were not 
repaid, in 1756. That is the true chronology. Nobody denies 
that he did visit Russia in 1756 attired as a male diplomatist, 
but few now believe that in 1755 he accompanied Douglas as that 
gentleman’s pleasing young niece. 

MM. Homberg and Jousselin, in their recent work,’ declare 
that among d’Hon’s papers, which lay for a century in the back 
shop of a London bookseller, they find letters to him, from June 
1756, written by Tercier, who managed the secret of Louis XV. 
There are no known proofs of d’Eon’s earlier presence in Russia, 
and in petticoats, in 1755. 

He did talk later of a private letter of Louis XV., of October 4, 
1763, in which the king wrote that he ‘ had served him usefully in 
the guise of a female, and must now resume it,’ and that letter is 
published, but all the evidence, to which we shall return, tends to 
prove that this paper is an ingenious deceptive ‘interpolation.’ 
If the king did write it, then he was deceiving the manager of his 
secret policy—Tercier—for, in the note, he bids @’Eon remain in 
England, while he was at the same time telling Tercier that he was 
uneasy as to what d’Hon might do in France, when he obeyed his 
public orders to return.? If, then, the royal letter of October 4, 
1763, testifying to d’Eon’s eminine disguise in Russia, be genuine, 

' Le Chevalier d Bon, p. 18. 2 Broglie, Secret du Roi, ii. p. 51, note 1. 
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Louis XV. had three strings to his bow. He had his public orders 
to ministers, he had his private conspiracy worked through Tercier, 
and he had his secret intrigue with d’Eon, of which Tercier was 
allowed to know nothing. This hypothesis is difficult, if not im- 
possible, and the result is that d’Eon was not current in Russig 
as Douglas’s pretty French niece and as reader to the Empress 
Elizabeth in i755. 

In 1756, in his own character as a man and a secretary, he did 
work under Douglas, then on his second visit public and successful 
to gain Russia to the French alliance ; for, dismissed in October 
1755, Douglas came back and publicly represented France at the 
Russian Court in July 1756. This was, to the highest degree of 
probability, d’Eon’s first entrance into diplomacy, and he triumphed 
in his mission. He certainly made the acquaintance of the Princess 
Dashkoff, and she, as certainly, in 1769-1771, when on a visit to 
England, gave out that d’Eon was received by Elizabeth in a manner 
more appropriate to a woman than a man. It is not easy to 
ascertain precisely what the tattle of the princess really amounted to, 
but d’Eon represents it so as to corroborate his tale about his 
residence at Elizabeth’s Court, as lectrice, in 1755. The evidence 
is of no value, being a biassed third-hand report of the Russian 
lady’s gossip. There is a mezzotint, published in 1788, from what 
professes to be a copy, by Angelica Kauffmann, of a portrait of 
d’Eon in female costume, at the age of twenty-five. If these 
attributions are correct, d’Eon was masquerading as a girl three 
years before he went to Russia, and, if the portrait is exact, was 
wearing the order of St. Louis ten years before it was conferred on 
him. The evidence of this copy of an alleged portrait of d’Eon is 
full of confusions and anachronisms, and does not even prove that 
he thus travestied his sex in early life. 

In Russia, when he joined Douglas there in the summer of 1756, 
d’Eon was a busy secretary of legation. In April 1757 he went 
back to Versailles bearing rich diplomatic sheaves with him, and 
one of those huge presents of money in gold, to Voltaire, which no 
longer come in the way of men of letters. While he was at Vienna, 
on his way back to St. Petersburg, news came of the battle of 
Prague ; d’Eon hurried to Versailles with the news, and, though he 
broke his leg in a carriage accident, he beat the messenger whom 
Count Kaunitz officially despatched, by thirty-six hours. This 
unladylike proof of energy and endurance procured for d’Hon 4 
gold snuff-box (Elizabeth only gave him a trumpery snuff-box in 
tortoise-shell), with the king’s miniature, a good deal of money, and 
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a commission in the dragoons, for the little man’s heart was really 
set on a military rather than a diplomatic career. However, as 
diplomat he ferreted out an important secret of Russian internal 
treachery, and rejected a bribe of a diamond of great value. The 
money’s worth of the diamond was to be paid to him by his own 
Government, but he no more got that than he got the 10,000 livres 
for his travelling expenses. 

Thus early was he accommodated with a grievance, and because 
@’Eon had not the wisdom to see that a man with grievances is 
a ruined man, he overthrew, later, a promising career, in the violence 
of his attempts to obtain redress. This was d’Eon’s bane, and the 
cause of the ruinous eccentricities for which he is remembered. 
In 1759 he ably seconded the egregious Louis XV. in upsetting the 
policy which de Choiseul was carrying on by the king’s orders. 
De Choiseul’s duty was to make the Empress mediate for peace in 
the Seven Years’ War. The duty of d’Eon was to secure the 
failure of de Choiseul, without the knowledge of the French ambas- 
sador, the Marquis de l’Hospital, of whom he was the secretary. 
Possessed of this pretty secret, d’Eon was a man whom Louis 
could not safely offend and snub, and d’Eon must therefore have 
thought that there could scarcely be a limit to his success in life. 
But he disliked Russia, and left it for good in August 1760. 

He received a life pension of 2,000 livres, and was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the Maréchal de Broglie, commanding on the 
Upper Rhine. He distinguished himself, in August 1761, by a 
very gallant piece of service in which, he says, truly or not, he 
incurred the ill-will of the Comte de Guerchy. The pair were 
destined to ruin each other a few years later. D’Kon also declares 
that he led a force which ‘ dislodged the Highland mountaineers in 
a gorge of the mountain at Einbeck.’ I know not what Highland 
regiment is intended, but d’Eon’s orders bear that he was to with- 
draw troops opposed to the Highlanders, and a certificate in his 
favour from the Duc and the Comte de Broglie does not allude to 
the circumstance that, instead of retreating before the plaids, he 
drove them back to the English camp. It may therefore be sur- 
mised that, though d’Eon often distinguished himself, and was 
wounded in the thigh at Ultrop, his claim of a victory over a 
Highland regiment is—‘an interpolation.’ De Broglie writes, 
“We purpose retreating. I send M. d’Eon to withdraw the Swiss 
and Grenadiers of Champagne, who are holding in check the Scottish 
Highlanders lining the wood on the crest of the mountain, whence 
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they have caused us much annoyance.’ The English outposts were 
driven in; but, after that was done, the French advance was 
checked by the plaided Gael: d’Eon did not 
quell the mountaineer 
As their tinchel quells the game. 
Not a word is said about this triumph even in the certificate of the 
two de Broglies which d’Eon published in 1764. 

In 1762, France and England, weary of war, began the pre- 
liminaries of peace, and d’Eon was attached as secretary of legation 
to the French negotiator in London, the Duc de Nivernais. who 
was on terms so intimate with Madame de Pompadour that she 
addressed him, in writing, as petit époux. In the language of the 
affections as employed by the black natives of Australia, this 
would have meant that de Nivernais was the recognised rival of 
Louis XV. in the favour of the lady; but the inference must not 
be carried to that length. There are different versions of a trick 
which d’Kon, as secretary, played on Mr. Robert Wood, author of 
an interesting work on Homer, and, with the Jacobite savant, 
Jemmy Dawkins, the explorer of Palmyra. The story as given by 
Nivernais is the most intelligible account. Mr. Wood, as under- 
secretary of State, brought to Nivernais, and read to him, a diplo- 
matic document, but gave him no copy. D’Eon, however, opened 
Wood’s portfolio, while he dined with Nivernais, and had the paper 
transcribed. To this d’Eon himself adds that he had given Wood 
more than his ‘ whack,’ during dinner, of a heady wine grown in the 
vineyards of his native Tonnerre. 

In short, the little man was so serviceable that, in the autumn of 
1762, de Nivernais proposed to leave him in England, as interim 
Minister, after the Duc’s own return to France. ‘ Little d’Hon is 
very active, very discreet, never curious or officious, neither dis- 
trustful nor a cause of distrust in others.’ De Nivernais was 
pleased with him, and so anxious for his promotion, that he induced 
the British ministers, contrary to all precedent, to send d’Hon, 
instead of a British subject, to Paris with the treaty, for ratification. 
He then received from Louis XV. the order of St. Louis, and, a8 
de Nivernais was weary of England, where he had an eternal cold, 
and resigned, d’Eon was made minister plenipotentiary in London 
till the arrival of the new ambassador, de Guerchy. 

Now de Guerchy, if we believe d’Eon, had shown the better 
part of valour in a dangerous military task, the removal of ammu- 
nition under fire, whereas d’Eon had certainly conducted the 
operation with courage and success. The two men were thus 02 
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terms of jealousy, if the story is true, while de Nivernais did not 
conceal from d’Eon that he was to be the brain of the embassy, 
while de Guerchy was only a dull figure-head. D’Eon possessed 
letters of de Broglie and de Praslin in which de Guerchy was spoken 
of with pitying contempt ; in short, his despatch-boxes were maga- 
zines of dangerous diplomatic combustibles. He also succeeded 
in irritating de Praslin, the French minister, before returning to 
his new post in London, for d’Eon was a partisan of the two de 
Broglies, now in the disgrace of Madame de Pompadour and of 
Louis XV.; though the Comte de Broglie, ‘ disgraced’ as he was, 
still managed the secret policy of the French king. 

D’Eon’s position was thus full of traps. He was at odds with 
the future ambassador, de Guerchy, and with the minister, de 
Praslin; and would not have been promoted at all, had it been 
known to the minister that he was in correspondence with, and 
was taking orders from, the disgraced Comte de Broglie. But, 
by the fatuous system of the king, d’Eon, in fact, was doing nothing 
else. De Broglie, exiled from court, was d’Eon’s real master, not 
de Guerchy and de Praslin, with Madame de Pompadour, who was 
not in the secret of her royal lover. . 

The king’s secret now (1763) included a scheme for the invasion 
of England, which d’Eon and a military agent were to organise, at the 
very moment when peace had been concluded. There is fairly good 
evidence that Prince Charles visited London in this year, no doubt 
with an eye to mischief. In short, the new minister plenipotentiary 
to St. James’s, unknown to the French Government, and to the 
future ambassador, de Guerchy, was to manage a scheme for the 
ruin of the country to which he was accredited. If ever this came 
out, the result would be, if not war with England, at least war 
between Louis XV., his minister, and Madame de Pompadour, a 
result which frightened Louis XV. more than any other disaster. 

The importance of his position now turned d’Eon’s head, in 
the opinion of Horace Walpole, who, of course, had not a guess at 
the true nature of the situation. D’EKon, in London, entertained 
French visitors of eminence, and the best English society, it appears; 
with the splendour of a full-blown ambassador, and at whose 
expense ? Certainly not at his own, and neither the late ambas- 
sador, de Nivernais, nor the coming ambassador, de Guerchy, a 
man far from wealthy, had the faintest desire to pay the bills. 
Angry and tactless letters, therefore, passed between d’Eon in 
London and de Guerchy, de Nivernais, and de Praslin in Paris. 

23—2 
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De Guerchy was dull and clumsy ; d’Eon used him as the whetstone 
of his wit, with a reckless abandonment which proves that he was, 
as they say, ‘ rather above himself,’ like Napoleon before the march 
to Moscow. London, in short, was the Moscow of little d’Eon. 
When de Guerchy arrived, and d’Eon was reduced to secrétariser, 
and, indeed, was ordered to return to France, and not to show 
himself at Court, he lost all self-control. The recall came from the 
minister, de Praslin, but d’Eon, as we know, though de Praslin 
knew it not, was secretly representing the king himself. He 
declares that, at this juncture (October 11, 1763), Louis XY, 
sent him the extraordinary private autograph letter, speaking of 
his previous services in female attire, and bidding him remain with 
his papers in England disguised as a woman. The improbability 
of this action by the king has already been exposed. 

But when we consider the predicament of Louis, obliged to 
recall d’Eon publicly, while all his ruinous secrets remained in the 
hands of that disgraced and infuriated little man, it seems not quite 
impossible that he may have committed the folly of writing this 
letter. For the public recall says nothing about the secret papers 
of which d’Eon had quantities. What was to become of them, if 
he returned to France in disgrace ? If they reached the hands of 
de Guerchy they meant an explosion between Louis XV. and his 
mistress, and his ministers. To parry the danger, then, according 
to d’Eon, Louis privately bade him flee disguised, with his cargo 
of papers, and hide in female costume. If Louis really did this 
(and d’Eon told the story to the father of Madame de Campan), 
he had three strings to his bow, as we have shown, and one string 
was concealed, a secret within a secret, even from Tercier. Yet 
what folly was so great as to be beyond the capacity of Louis ? 

Meanwhile d’Eon simply refused to obey the king’s public 
orders, and denied their authenticity. They were only signed 
with a griffe, or stamp, not by the king’s pen and hand. He would 
not leave London. He fought de Guerchy with every kind of am, 
accused him of suborning an assassin, published private letters 
and his own version of the affair, fled from @ charge of libel, could 
not be extradited (by virtue of what MM. Homberg and Jousselin 
call ‘ the law of Home Rule’ !), fortified his house, and went armed. 
Probably there really were designs to kidnap him, just as a regular 
plot was laid for the kidnapping of de la Motte, at Newcastle, after 
the affair of the Diamond Necklace. In 1752 a Marquis de Fratteau 
was collared by a sham marshal court officer, put on board a boat 
at Gravesend, and carried to the Bastille ! 
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D’Eon, under charge of libel, lived a fugitive and cloistered 
existence till the man who, he says, was to have assassinated him, 
de Vergy, sought his alliance, and accused de Guerchy of having 
suborned him to murder the little daredevil. A grand jury brought 
in a true bill against the French ambassador, and the ambassador’s 
butler, accused of having drugged d’Kon, fled. But the English 
Government, by aid of what the Duc de Broglie calls a noli pro- 
sequi (nolle being usual), tided over a difficulty of the gravest kind. 
The granting of the nolle prosequi is denied.! The ambassador was 
mobbed and took leave of absence, and Louis XV., through de 
Broglie, offered to d’Eon terms humiliating to a king. The cheva- 
lier finally gave up the warrant for his secret mission in exchange 
for a pension of 12,000 livres, but he retained all the other secret 
correspondence and plans of invasion. As for de Guerchy, he 
resigned (1767), and presently died of sheer annoyance, while his 
enemy, the chevalier, stayed in England as London correspondent 
of Louis XV. He reported, in 1766, that Lord Bute was a Jacobite, 
and de Broglie actually took seriously the chance of restoring, 
by Bute’s aid, Charles III., who had just succeeded, by the death 
of the old Chevalier, to ‘a kingdom not of this world.’ 

The death of Louis XV., in 1774, brought the folly of the secret 
policy to an end, but in the same year rumours about d’Eon’s 
dubious sex appeared in the English newspapers on the occasion 
of his book, ‘ Les Loisirs du Chevalier d’Eon,’ published at Amster- 
dam. Bets were made on a very large scale, and d’Kon beat some 
bookmakers with his stick. But he persuaded Drouet, an envoy 
from France, that the current stories were true, and this can only 
be explained, if explained at all, by his perception of the fact that, 
his secret employment being gone, he felt the need of an adver- 
tisement. Overtures for the return of the secret papers were again 
made to d’Eon, but he insisted on the restoration of his diplomatic 
rank, and on receiving £14,000 on account of expenses. He had 
aimed too high, however, and was glad to come to a compromise with 
the famous Beaumarchais. The extraordinary bargain was struck 
that d’Eon, for a consideration, should yield the secret papers, 
and, to avoid a duel with the son of de Guerchy, and the conse- 
quent scandal, should pretend to be a woman, and wear the dress 
of that sex. In his new capacity he might return to France and 
wear the cross of the Order of St. Louis. 

Beaumarchais was as thoroughly taken in as any dupe in his 
own comedies. In d’fon he ‘saw a blushing spinster, a kind of 


? Political Register, Sept. 1767; Buchan Telfer, p. 181. 
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Jeanne d’Arc of the eighteenth century, pining for the weapons and 
uniform of the martial sex, but yielding her secret, and forsaking 
her arms, in the interest of her king. On the other side the 
blushless captain of dragoons listened, with downcast eyes, to the 
sentimental compliments of Beaumarchais, and suffered himself, 
without a smile, to be compared to the Maid of Orleans,’ says the 
Duc de Broglie. ‘Our manners are obviously softened,’ wrote 
Voltaire. ‘D’Kon is a Pucelle d’Orléans who has not been burned.’ 
To de Broglie, d’Hon described himself as ‘the most unfortunate 
of unfortunate females’! D’Eon returned to France, where he 
found himself but a nine days’ wonder. It was observed that this 
pucelle too obviously shaved ; that in the matter of muscular develop- 
ment she was a little Hercules; that she ran upstairs taking four 
steps at a stride; that her hair, like that of Jeanne d’Arc, was 
coupé en rond, of a military shortness ; and that she wore the shoes 
of men, with low heels, while she spoke like a grenadier! At first 
d’Eon had all the social advertisement which was now his one 
desire, but he became a nuisance, and, by his quarrels with Beau- 
marchais, a scandal. In drawing-room plays he acted his English 
adventures with the great play-writer, whose part was highly 
ridiculous. Now d’Eon pretended to desire to ‘ take the veil’ as 
a nun, now to join the troops being sent to America. He was 
consigned to retreat in the Castle of Dijon (1779); he had become 
a weariness to official mankind. He withdrew (1781-85) to privacy 
at Tonnerre, and then returned to London in the semblance of a 
bediamonded old dame, who, after dinner, did not depart with the 
ladies. He took part in fencing matches with great success, and 
in 1791 his library was sold at Christie’s, with his swords and 
jewels. The catalogue bears the motto, from Juvenal, 


Quale decus rerum, si virginis auctio fiat, 


no doubt selected by the learned little man. The snuff-box of the 
Empress Elizabeth, a gift to the diplomatist of 1756, fetched 
£2 13s. 6d.!_ The poor old boy was badly hurt at a fencing match 
in his sixty-eighth year, and henceforth lived retired from arms 
in the house of a Mrs. Cole, an object of charity. He might have 
risen to the highest places if discretion had been among his gifts, 
and his career proves the quantula sapientia of the French Govern- 
ment before the Revolution. In no other time or country could 
‘the King’s Secret’ have run a course far more incredible than 
even the story of the Chevalier d’Hon. 





MY COUSIN CYNTHIA. 
BY MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


‘Honor,’ Cynthia said suddenly, over the edge of the hammock in 
which she had been swaying herself gently to and fro in the shadow 
of a big ilex, ‘I’m in the dickens of a fix, and I don’t know how 
to get out.’ 

‘You shouldn’t use bad language,’ I replied, from the luxurious 
depths of a garden chair. ‘If you throw one foot over the side the 
other will follow it naturally, and you will get out quite easily.’ 

‘I don’t mean that I can’t get out of the hammock. It’s the 
fix I’m talking about ; a very serious one, the worst I’ve had yet.’ 

She knitted her brow and turned her pretty blue eyes to me 
appealingly. 

‘The usual sort, I suppose,’ was my indifferent reply. Cynthia 
was always getting into trouble of some kind, and it was impossible 
to become wildly excited upon each fresh occasion. ‘ What is it 
this time ? ” 

She hesitated, and lay back in the hammock. 

“It’s rather a long story, and I must begin at the beginning.’ 

‘I suppose you want me to help you,’ I remarked. It was not 
the first time that I had helped her out of what she called a fix. 

“It was last year it happened—before I left school.’ 

‘Did you say “ Yes” when you meant “ No,” or “ No” when 
you meant “ Yes ” this time ? ’ 

Cynthia raised her eyebrows in deprecating surprise. 

“You know I only did that once, Honor ; and I am sure anyone 
is liable to in the fluster of the moment. The wonder is how people 
ever say what they mean on those occasions.’ 

“You haven’t told me the trouble yet,’ I said ; and lying back 
in the low straw chair I awaited my cousin’s revelations with 
languid curiosity. 

‘I can’t quite remember now how it began,’ Cynthia said 
thoughtfully, ‘but I wrote some letters to somebody.’ 

‘Who was he ?’ 

‘I don’t know ; I never saw him,’ was the surprising answer. 


' Copyright, 1904, by Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny, in the United 
States of America. 
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I sat up in my chair. 

* Cynthia ! ’ I exclaimed in horror, ‘ what do you mean? What 
kind of letters ? ’ 

* The very silliest kind of letters,’ she replied, nodding her head 
solemnly. ‘ That is just where the trouble is.’ 

‘Do you mean to say you wrote silly letters to a man you had 
never seen ?’ I asked, speaking very slowly, hardly able to believe 
my own ears. ‘ Really silly letters ?’ 

‘ Perfectly idiotic letters,’ Cynthia replied placidly. 

I stared at her for a moment in speechless wonder. 

‘ What in the world made you do it ?’ I asked at length. 

She turned her face sideways on the red cushion under her head, 
and drew the edge of the hammock down so that her view of me 
might be uninterrupted. 

‘It happened like this,’ she said; and I confess my curiosity 
was now thoroughly aroused. The situation appeared so very un- 
usual, even for Cynthia to have brought about. ‘ You remember 
the high brick wall that surrounded the garden at Wintersbury ?’ 

I nodded. 

‘One day I was walking along the path through the lilacs when 
a stone came flying over the top of the wall and fell at my feet. 
Something was tied to it, and naturally enough I picked it up. It 
was a note, and there was no address on the outside.’ 

‘It would hardly have been on the inside,’ I remarked, as she 
waited for me to speak. 

‘So I opened it,’ she went on, ignoring my observation, ‘ and 
there was no beginning to it either, and it was just signed M. P.’ 

‘Do you mean that he was a member of Parliament,’ I asked, 
astonished. 

Cynthia laughed. 


‘Of course not ; they were just his initials. One of his names 
began with M., and the other with P., and that’s all I know about 
him to this day.’ 

* What did you do with the note ?’ 

* Answered it,’ Cynthia replied serenely. 

* But how did you know it was meant for you ?’ 

‘It probably wasn’t.’ 

‘Cynthia, you are hopeless!’ I cried, flinging myself back in 
the chair again. I never knew whether to laugh or to cry at her 
inconsequence. 

‘It had no address on it, Honor, and it fell at my feet, so it 
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was mine as much as anyone else’s. I couldn’t give it to the owner, 
so why not take the good the gods had sent me? It was a very 
nice letter,’ she added thoughtfully. 

There was a pause, for I could really think of nothing to say. 

‘So I wrote a very nice answer,’ she went on, ‘ and signed it 
with my initials, and put no address on it, and threw it over the 
wall and hoped for luck.’ 

‘What happened then ?’” 

‘He must have got it, because he sent another letter with my 
initials on it this time. It was a very nice one, too, and I wrote 
an answer to match ; and then they got nicer and nicer. In fact, 
it gives me the cold creeps to think of how nice they got in the end.’ 

She wrinkled her brows and looked really perturbed. I sin- 
cerely hoped she was. 

‘I can’t think how you can do such silly things, Cynthia. You 
will get into serious trouble some day.’ 

‘There is every prospect of serious trouble now, it seems to me,’ 
she replied, with that exasperating serenity. 

‘ Besides being foolish, it’s so—so horrid,’ I said again, at a loss 
for a word. ‘How you can do it is beyond me altogether.’ I 
looked at her as severely as I could, but it was almost impossible 
to be really angry with that vision of dimpled loveliness. 

‘It’s no use to think about that now,’ she answered, shaking 
her head sagely. ‘M. P. has the letters. That’s the only thing 
really worth thinking about.’ 

‘Did you never meet at all 4 ° 

‘Never. We had arranged to meet when, if you remember, 
scarlet fever broke out in the school, and we were all bundled home. 
It annoyed me then, but now I’m inclined to think it was a direct 
interference of Providence.’ 

.‘ One could almost have wished that Providence had sent the 
scarlet fever a little sooner,’ I remarked drily. 

‘He wrote once more, asking me to address his letters to “ M. P., 
Wilworthy Post Office.” ’ 

‘That is not far from here.’ 

Cynthia nodded and went on : 

‘He also asked how he was to address mine. Then I got ill 
with scarlet fever directly I arrived home, and didn’t answer. 
After that I didn’t want to write any more, so I stopped.’ 

I watched the mottled sunshine playing over Cynthia’s golden 
locks, and remained silent. Lying there in the hammock, with a 
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brilliant gleam of light on the water of the lake beyond her, she 
would have made a charming subject for an artist. 

‘Then about a week ago I remembered the letters,’ Cynthia 
continued dreamily, ‘and it struck me what a pity it would be if 
they should prove the means of blasting an otherwise successful 
career.’ 

‘You mean you got a sudden panic that Mr. Horndean, or Ned 
Bromley, or one of the others would find out about them,’ I said 
cynically. 

‘So I wrote and asked M. P. to send them back,’ she finished. 

‘Has he done so ?’ 

‘No: he says he will give them back if I will meet him for 
the purpose; that after all that has passed between us he 
thinks he has a right to claim an interview. And so the matter 
stands.’ 

‘It’s certainly a very pretty fix.’ 

‘It’s the deuce,’ Cynthia said, calmly. 

I raised my eyebrows. 

‘ It’s no use to look at me like that, Honor,’ she went on. ‘ What 
is the use of saying it’s a great pity, or very unfortunate? It 
isn’t ; it’s the deuce. There’s no doubt about it.’ 

* What are you going to do ?’ 

‘ That is just what I don’t know.’ 

She flung herself back in the hammock, and contemplated the 
flickering shadows in silence, making lazy and ineffectual feints at 
a drone buzzing noisily above her head. 

‘I see nothing for it but to go and fetch them,’ I said, after a 
long pause. 

‘Wild horses wouldn’t get me there,’ Cynthia answered with 
decision. 

‘Why? What are you afraid of ?’ 

She made no answer. 

‘ You had better make an effort to get the letters back,’ I added. 
* You haven’t a notion what kind of a man he is, and you may find 
yourself really in trouble over it.’ . 

‘Of course, that’s the horror of it; he holds my fate in his 
hands,’ she said dismally. ‘Suppose I were to get engaged, he 
could produce one of the letters and blight all my prospects of 
happiness, as they do in books.’ 

‘How many did you write ?’ . 
‘Six. He could break off six engagements that way. Think 
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of it! Thank Heaven he couldn’t interfere with the seventh,’ she 
added under her breath. 

I opened my mouth to speak, but she went on without giving 
me an opportunity. 

‘The only course open that I can see is to get engaged six times 
to the wrong man, and keep the right one for the seventh,’ and she 
looked at me seriously over the edge of the hammock. 

‘Do talk sense,’ I said, laughing in spite of myself. ‘ You 
simply must fetch those letters. If you are quite sure he won’t be 
persuaded to send them by post there is nothing else to be done. 
He must be a horrid man.’ 

‘You wouldn’t say so if you had read his letters,’ she replied 
complacently. ‘What a pity it is that I can’t threaten him with 
them in return. I suppose he wouldn’t mind a bit if I did.’ 

She caught at an overhanging branch of the ilex and swung 
herself to and fro, making the shadows dance and flicker across her 
white dress till my eyes were dazzled. 

‘Has he actually threatened you ?’ I asked anxiously. 

She brought the hammock to a standstill before answering. 

‘No, not at all. He has only said he won’t give them up 
unless I fetch them myself. Honor!’ she cried suddenly, sitting 
bolt upright and bending towards me in her eagerness, ‘ you’re 
not afraid of any man living. Why shouldn’t you fetch them 
for me 2” 

‘Because it’s you he wants to meet, not me,’ I said shortly. 

‘But he won’t know that you are not me. He has never seen 
either of us. Do go and get those tiresome letters for me, Honor— 
like a dear,’ she said entreatingly. 

‘He will think I wrote them,’ I remonstrated, with a little 
grimace. 

‘Of course he will ; that’s just the idea, though I must say you 
don’t look like it. No,’ she went on, looking at me critically ; 

‘when I remember what is in those letters, I feel sure he’ll be sur- 
prised when he sees you. It will be all over in a moment, you 
know. Just take the letters and say “Thank you,” and come 
away.’ 

Cynthia swung herself out of the hammock and stood before me 
with her hands clasped. 

“He'll never know you're not me,’ she urged. ‘Honor, you 
will go! I shall never have a moment’s peace till I have seen 
those letters consumed to an ash with my own eyes.’ 
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* IT must think it over,’ I said rather irritably. ‘I don’t promise 
to go at all. It will be a detestable errand, and might lead us 
both deeper into the mire.’ 

‘I don’t see how I can get in any deeper. I am stuck fast as it 
is. John Bunyan and forty thousand pilgrims couldn’t get me out 
unless I can get those letters.’ 

She sat down on the edge of the hammock and swung herself 
disconsolately to and fro. I lay back in my chair to think the 
matter out. 

The mission would truly be most distasteful, but I had a pre. 
monition that I should undertake it. When Cynthia turned per. 
suasive she generally got her own way. I was a few years older 
than she was, and it had become a sort of understanding between 
us that I should come to the rescue when called upon. But this 
was almost too much. At the same time I quite realised the im- 
portance of securing these evidences of Cynthia’s indiscretion, and 
felt pretty certain that she would not go herself. 

‘Try and make up your mind to it, Cynthia,’ I said at last, 
though I knew I was leading a forlorn hope. ‘It will be all over 
in a moment, as yousay. Take the bull by the horns and go.’ 

She shook her head with great decision. 

‘I couldn’t do it. I’d rather go without the letters, only it’s 
so very important to get them. I simply couldn’t face him.’ 

‘Then why should you expect me to ?’ 

‘ You don’t know what is in the letters. I do; and that makes 
all the difference,’ she retorted cheerfully. 

This did not bring me the consolation Cynthia seemed to 
expect. 

‘But if he thinks I do, I don’t see where the difference lies,’ 
I remonstrated. 

‘You'll have a mens conscia—what you call it ?—and I 
shouldn’t; and they say when you’ve got that you can face 
anything. Say you'll go, Honor.’ She wrinkled up her forehead 
and looked the very picture of distress. 

‘I suppose someone must go,’ I said with a sigh ; ‘ but I can’t 
tell you how I shall hate it, Cynthia.’ 

‘Then you'll go, Honor darling!’ she cried, dancing round me 
with glee ; ‘ you don’t know what a weight off my mind it will be. 
I should be truly too frightened to go myself, and very likely 
should not get them in the end if I did, whereas you can freeze him 
with one of your looks.’ 
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‘If he thinks I wrote those letters it will probably take more 
than one of my looks to freeze him,’ I retorted grimly. ‘ However, 
[ll try. It’s most unpleasant, and I hate it more than I can say ; 
but 1 suppose it’s got to be done. For pity’s sake let it be a lesson 
to you ; it was worse than silly, Cynthia, it was a horrid thing to 
do, to write letters like that to anybody.’ 

‘Of course it was—odious,’ she agreed, with much heartiness, 
‘but it won’t be half so bad if you can get them back. I do thank 
you from the bottom of my heart, Honor,’ she added sweetly. 
‘Those letters have been a veritable Jackdaw of Rheims to me. 
I’ve cursed them sitting, cursed them standing, cursed them—-—’ 

‘That won’t do much good,’ I interrupted ; ‘it will be much 
more to the purpose to make plans for their recovery. Where does 
he ask you to meet him ?’ 

‘He leaves that to me.’ 

‘And when ?’ 

‘That is left to me, too. Quite like a duel, isn’t it 2’ 

It struck me that it was going to be a very one-sided duel, as 
all the weapons were in his hands. 

‘I only hope he will keep his promise when I get there,’ I said 
dubiously. 

‘He is sure to do that,’ was the airy reply. 

‘How can you possibly tell? He may think nothing of breaking 
a promise. He is probably an odious person,’ I said irritably. 
Cynthia’s optimism, now that the burden was shifted on to my 
shoulders, annoyed me. 

‘His letters were charming,’ she murmured gently. 

“You can tell him to meet me the day after to-morrow at the 
comer of Abbott’s copse, just where the footpath runs round the 
outside of it.’ 

‘At what time ?’ she asked with alacrity. 

‘At three o’clock. But please add a last appeal to him to send 
them by post. I can’t tell you how I hate it, Cynthia.’ 

‘Honor, you are an angel. There’s no doubt about it, and I 
shall be eternally grateful. If I could possibly screw up my courage 
to do it myself I would ; but I can’t,’ she finished, with a little nod 
of conviction. 

My courage required a great deal of screwing up during the next 
two days, and I could hardly sleep for thinking of the unpleasant 
errand before me. In itself to fetch a packet of letters was not 

4 great thing, but the attending circumstances were intensely 
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distasteful. The man might be detestable, and take advantage of 
the situation, for I could well believe that Cynthia’s letters had been 
‘ perfectly idiotic.’ A hundred times I repented having ever under. 
taken it. However, it was too late to retract ; I had promised to 
do it, so the only thing was to get it over as quickly as possible. 

With reluctant steps and a painfully beating heart I betook me 
to the trysting-place when the time arrived. 

He was already there, and I could see at a glance the man was 
a gentleman, which in a way made my task the more distasteful. 
An expression of such frank surprise came over his face when he 
saw me that it required a real effort on my part not to disclose the 
authorship of the letters. He behaved like a gentleman, too, for 
he gave them to me without a word, raised his hat, and walked 
away. I suppose my distressed embarrassment must have been 
very evident. 

To my surprise Cynthia was out when I returned to the house. 
I thought she would have been waiting, eager to hear how I had 
fared, and her absence did not tend to soothe my already irritated 
nerves. 

I put a match to the fire, not for the warmth of it, for it was the 
middle of summer, but because I felt sure Cynthia would wish to 
have the letters destroyed without any further witnesses. How- 
ever, with the packet ready in my hand, I hesitated, and decided 
to wait for my cousin ; they were her letters, not mine. 

As the hours passed and still she did not appear, my temper 
became more ruffled, and the ordeal I had been through grew in 
proportion. It would be weeks before I could live down the 
humiliation of it. To have stood before that man and humbly 
asked for letters which I had never written, dependent on his 
generosity, or possibly laying myself open to insult, was a situation 
too unpleasant for words. Looking back at it, I was filled with 
amazement that I had ever had the courage to face it. 

It was late before Cynthia came in, and there was an air of 
suppressed excitement about her which I did not understand. 

‘ There are the letters,’ I said, throwing the packet on the table, 
‘and please never ask me to do anything so disagreeable again. 
For pity’s sake let us put them in the fire and forget all about them.’ 

I put out my hand to throw them in the fire, but Cynthia 
pounced on them with a little scream. 

‘Leave them alone, Honor! They are mine, and I want them,’ 
she cried, holding them tightly in her hands. 
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I gazed at her in amazement. 

‘Whatever has come over you? Where have you been?’ I 
asked. 

‘Well,’ she replied, with a slight reluctance, ‘I’ve been out. 
The truth is, I thought I would like to see M. P. after all.’ 

‘You thought you would like to see M. P. after all ?’ I repeated 
stupidly. 

‘So I followed you,’ she went on, with only the least suspicion 
of hesitation in her voice. ‘I went by the footpath and cut him 
off at the bridge. He’s very nice, Honor, just like his letters. I 
told you he was.’ 

She paused, expecting me to speak, but for the moment I was 
speechless. 

‘So I explained everything to him.’ 

‘Which seems to have taken some time,’ I said, looking at the 
clock. 

‘It took all the afternoon,’ she answered sweetly ; ‘and there 
were other things besides, and——’ 

‘And what ? ’ I asked grimly. 

‘ And—it was lucky you didn’t put the letters in the fire, because 
--well, he was so charming, and he asked me so nicely, Honor, 
that I’ve promised to let him have them back,’ she said calmly. 

















NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR INTERVIEWING APPLICANTS. 


Ir was with much curiosity, and an entirely unprejudiced mind, that 
I accepted a place on the board for interviewing candidates for the 
Naval School at Osborne. 

I had heard something about the examination, and recognised 
that it was a bold experiment. I understood that it was an attempt 
to select the fittest candidates, without the evil pressure of a com- 
petitive examination. I had heard the system spoken of with 
amusement, with scepticism, and with admiration. My own ex- 
perience lay entirely in the conduct of public school examinations, 
and I was well aware of the faults and merits of that system. The 
public school system of examination has the merit of being a fairly 
close review of work which boys have done ; it has the advantage 
of a certain prestige ; public school boys view examinations with 
respect, and they are baited by promotion; but they have the 
great demerit of rewarding memory for details, rather than ability; 
they are businesslike, but not educationally stimulating. 

I accepted the task without hesitation, and wrote to two members 
of previous boards on the subject, asking them for any useful hints 
they could give me. I received replies, expressing admiration for 
the system, and indicating the policy which each had pursued. 
T also studied a Blue-book containing reports on the subject. 

My colleagues on the Board were Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
Charles Hotham, who presided; Captain Wemyss, the present 
Captain of the Osborne College; and Viscount Helmsley, one of the 
First Lord’s Private Secretaries, who had had considerable experi- 
ence in connection with both of the previous Boards. 

The Board held a preliminary meeting in order to settle pro- 
cedure. I was introduced to my colleagues, and was delighted at 
once to recognise in them men with whom it was evident that it 
would be possible to work on a sensible and harmonious basis. 
We were summoned to the presence of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, who, in a brief speech, laid down with great lucidity the 
principles upon which he desired us to work. The idea, he said, 
was that we should divide candidates into classes according to their 
ascertainable fitness for the Navy; he expounded the theory of 
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the scheme, and ended by telling us that he would leave the details 
entirely in our hands, and allow us to use our own judgment. We 
were shown the rooms in which the Board was to sit, and the methods 
which had previously been in use were described. Understanding 
that the candidates were young boys, about twelve years of age, 
and that it had been the custom to have them interviewed by the 
whole of the Board, I raised the point as to whether it would not 
be better to divide our forces, and to examine the boys twice over, 
each time before two of the members, rather than to subject them 
to the ordeal of being examined in the presence of four formidable 
persons. This, I thought, would tend to diminish the natural 
nervousness from which it seemed probable that some of the boys 
might suffer. An official, who had acted as secretary to previous 
Boards, assured us that we should not find the boys at all unduly 
nervous ; and after a short discussion it was resolved that we should 
try the former plan, and change our tactics if it seemed desirable. 

I devoted a considerable time to thinking out questions which 
seemed to me likely to be suitable ; questions in simple history and 
geography, in natural history, in common knowledge of all kinds ; 
and lastly, questions which should test a boy’s power of resource, 
imagination, and common sense. I will not, for prudential motives, 
indicate the details of these questions too minutely. It must suffice 
to say that I accumulated a large stock, of wide variety, and I 
devoted a day or two previous to the examination in arranging 
these so as to make it possible not to go over the same ground too 
much. 

We met for business at eleven o’clock on a Monday morning. 
The room in which we sat was a large room in the old Admiralty 
buildings. It was furnished with glazed presses containing books, 
with tables, chairs, globes, charts, and maps which gave a pleasing 
professional air to the scene. One disadvantage it had, that it 
overlooked the scene of the building operations now in progress, 
and the groaning of cranes, the clink of trowels, and the grumbling 
of a cement-mill furnished an accompaniment of noise which was 
occasionally disturbing. 

The rooms were admirably adapted for the purpose. There was 
a large ante-room through which the Board-room was approached, 
Where the parents and tutors of the boys could wait ; another door 
from this room admitted the boys to two rooms in which they 
waited to be summoned to the Board ; in one of these rooms they 
Were required, in turn, to read a short passage of English poetry, 
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which we selected day by day, such as a ballad, treating of a single 
incident, which a boy could reasonably be expected to master in a 
few minutes. In another room they wrote for ten minutes a little 
essay, on a simple subject, which they brought with them into the 
Board-room. We began operations at once. An Admiralty 
attendant appeared, on the President touching a bell, leading a 
small boy, whom he introduced in a stentorian voice. Our President 
followed a wise and kindly rule on every occasion. He rose, shook 
hands with the boy, and greeting him as Mr. ——, which, I thought, 
gave the boy a sense of dignity, requested him to sit down. He 
took a chair at the President’s right, at the table, facing the windows. 
The President sat at the end of the table, and on his left, with their 
backs to the light, facing the candidate, sat the other three ex- 
aminers ; a secretary at the other end of the table to record our 
verdicts. 

The first boy looked nervous ; but a few simple questions as to 
his home, his school, his journey, from the President, assisted by 
encouraging smiles from the other examiners, succeeded in this, as 
well as in the great majority of cases, in putting the boy entirely 
at his ease, to a degree, indeed, that I had hardly thought possible. 
But I soon reflected that boys at that earlier age are in reality far 
less shy than boys of sixteen or seventeen would be. They are 
not overshadowed by anxiety as to their prospects. The idea of 
being questioned by a board of officials, whom they vaguely believe 
to be peers and admirals, is the alarming feature of the case ; and 
to find themselves in a quiet room, surrounded by several genial 
and smiling persons, robs the ordeal of its terrors. 

We asked questions in turn, quite informally ; the member of 
the board engaged in questioning would sometimes deliver his 
questions walking about, or even sitting upon the table by the side 
of the boy. One of our number had, I thought, an extraordinary 
knack in seeing how to treat a shy boy ; he would, if the terror of 
sitting still betrayed itself by nervous motions, lead a boy to the 
window, or ask him a question which involved a short walk toa 
globe or a chart. Two things I saw in a very few minutes: the 
first, that no boy should ever be corrected or told he was wrong, 
unless he could be briskly put upon the right tack ; and we soot 
learnt to receive the most astonishing statements with an air of 
smiling approval. The next thing I saw was that all elaborate 
questions were thrown away, except in the case of boys of very 
marked ability. The thing todo was to make the questions 
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general as possible, so as to encourage the boy to talk about a 
subject with which he was acquainted. I learnt, therefore, to ask 
a boy at once what he had been doing, and what his interests were, 
and then to note carefully how he handled the subject. I dis- 
covered as much or even more by observing the boy carefully when 
he was being questioned by my colleagues as when he was being 
questioned by myself. We all learnt to find out in a few moments 
what a boy’s interests were, and what he had been taught; and 
Ican only say that I found it surprising how easy it was, in an 
interview lasting ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, to gauge to 
a considerable extent a boy’s capacity and character. It would 
not, of course, be possible to test a boy’s attainments in that time. 
But it was easy to see whether he had been taught well or ill, and 
how much ability and observation he had. 

The general bearing and temperament of the boy also, in most 
cases, emerged very satisfactorily from these interviews; even the 
boy’s manner of entering and leaving the room cast light upon his 
disposition. There were but a very few cases where boys were 
really hampered by nervousness, and I can only say that ample 
allowance was made for this in determining a boy’s class. 

The actual method of examination was simplicity itself. The 
President, very judiciously as I thought, did not attempt to begin 
with questions of at all an educational type. He would ask the 
boy about his school, by which line he had come up to town, what 
buildings he had passed in coming from the station, what games he 
played and so forth, in the simplest conversational way. By the 
time that a boy had answered a few such questions—and even here 
it was easy to see whether he had his wits about him—the antici- 
pated terrors of an awe-inspiring examination had, as a rule, 
subsided. It was probably entirely unlike what the child had 
expected. Instead of a row of Admirals in full uniform, here were 
four very fairly amiable persons talking as they might have talked 
ifhe had come to luncheon. The President then often asked him 
what books he had been reading, classical or English, and perhaps 
& question or two arising from them. Then he would nod to the 
text member of the board, who, acting on some hint that previous 
questions had given him, or some indication in the boy’s report, 
would find out if the boy had any special tastes, was making any 
collections, or was interested in mechanical things. If, for instance, 
he was collecting eggs, he would ask him some simple question 


of natural history ; or he would ask him to describe some engine 
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he had made or seen, or, if he cared for carpentering, make him 
draw a picture of a dove-tail ; or if the boy was known to be fond 
of drawing, he would be asked to draw a box in perspective, and 
asked what perspective was. Or he would be asked if he had 
had relations or ancestors in the service, and the examiner would 
go on to some simple question of naval history. If the boy was 
known to be good at languages, he would ask him a few questions 
in French, and tell him to answer in the same language. Then 
the next examiner would proceed, perhaps, to find out what 
history the boy had been doing, select a simple episode, and try 
to make the boy talk about it; or he would see what geography 
the boy had been doing, and ask him to describe a voyage from 
one place to another; or, on finding where the boy lived, would 
ask him to describe the course of a river near his home, or to 
say what counties abutted on his own. If the boy was said 
to have mathematical ability, he would be asked some simple 
common-sense problem involving a little power of mental caleula- 
tion. He would be helped out if he stuck fast, or, if he seemed to 
be floundering, another fly, so to speak, would be tried at once; the 
object being to encourage the boy to give the best account of 
something he was supposed to know, and to reassure him as far 
as possible. Then the next member of the board would take his 
turn, and ask the boy to give an account in his own words of the 
ballad he had been reading, or to explain, as if to some one who had 
never seen it, what a game of cricket was; or he would perhaps 
follow out some evidence of special capacity elicited by previous 
questions, or supplement the questions of previous examiners 
if there remained ground that ought to be covered. The boys, as 
a Tule, became amused and interested, and unconscious of their 
surroundings when dealing with questions of common knowledge. 
As a rule, each examiner tried to supplement what the other 
examiners had asked, so that a boy should really have a chance 
of showing what he knew. Thus, if the earlier questions had 
tended to test habits of observation, the later questions would 
be directed to solid attainments and work done, and vice versa. 

I felt that all the boys had had a chance of showing any strong 
points they possessed, and that no side of character or educa- 
tion was unduly neglected. It was possible, too, to see from the 
way a boy handled an educational question, whether he had been 
sensibly taught or merely crammed. If a boy showed weakness in 
a point, we never attempted to develop that weakness, but to 
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turn to something else where he felt more confidence. The result 
of the process was certainly to diminish diffidence. A boy would 
smile at his interlocutor, and say, ‘I don’t think I know that,’ 
and the interlocutor would reply, ‘ Well, it doesn’t matter—we’ll 
try something else.’ Instead of an examination, it became a 
more or less interesting game, and the result was a briskness and 
liveliness which I have seldom seen in an examination. 

As soon as we had finished our questions, the President shook 
hands with the boy, who went out into the waiting-room, and 
departed with his friends. 

One important fact we kept carefully in view : we tried to guard 
against the possibility of a boy having been crammed in likely 
questions. How necessary this was may be indicated by the fact 
that a question was asked a boy, on one of the later days of the 
examination, which had been previously asked a boy who came 
from the same school, and who had presumably reported the 
question to his tutor. The second boy at once reeled off an answer 
with a satisfied smile. ‘ Very good,’ said one of the board; ‘and 
when did you do that?’ ‘Oh, yesterday,’ said the boy. ‘Mr.—— 
read out some answers to questions, and made us take notes.’ 

Besides the actual questions, many simple tests were resorted 
to—a collection of miscellaneous articles was placed on a side-table, 
a boy was requested to look for a few seconds at them, and was then 
told to turn round and say what he could remember. This, it may 
be remembered, is a device employed in the training of conjurors, 
and is a good test of a power of rapid and accurate observation. 

As soon as the boy retired, we debated on the class to which 
he was to be assigned, and it was interesting to find that our opinions 
generally coincided, and never differed by more than one point 
above or below the proposed class. The result was recorded by 
the secretary, and another boy summoned. 

We sat for three hours or more in the morning ; we had a brief 
interval for luncheon ; and we sat again for two hours in the after- 
noon. 

I confess that the strain was considerable, especially at first. 
Not only was the strain of framing questions so as to elicit a boy’s 
capacity great, but the constant and steady observation of a 
candidate required all one’s powers of attention. 

We were occasionally visited by high Admiralty officials, and 
the First Lord himself made a brief inspection of our proceedings 
in the course of one afternoon. 
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But the lighter element of comedy was not wanting. One boy, 
on being asked who the present Prime Minister was, confidently 
replied, ‘ The Lord Chamberlain.’ Another, being asked to indicate 
the Pole in a Mercator’s Projection, said scornfully, ‘Of course 
there is no Pole here—this is a Mercator’s Projection.’ Another 
small boy addressed the board at the conclusion of his examination, 
indicating a hope that he had passed. A relation of one of the 
boys who had appeared before us told me that the boy, on being 
asked by whom he had been examined, replied that he did not 
know the others, but that Mr. Chamberlain had been present, and 
had been very kind to him. One of our number was obliged to 
plead guilty to this identification on the ground that he wore an 
eyeglass ; and he was presented at the next meeting of the Board 
with a large orchid, in order that he, might play his part with 
greater confidence. 

The only criticism that I should make on our procedure is that 
we sat too continuously. We met every day for six days running, 
and at one time, though not at the end, I felt that my freshness of 
observation was rather deserting me, and that my judgment was 
not quite so decided as it had been. But this is a small point, 
because the periods of the staleness, experienced by the examiners, 
did not coincide. ; 

To sum up my impressions generally, I should say that the 
whole system is an excellent one. It provides a real test of fitness; 
it enables examiners to form a satisfactory judgment of the tempera- 
ment, ability, and general vigour of the boys. We were assisted, 
I may add, by confidential reports from the schools as well as by 
medical reports. Some of the former were very valuable, when we 
felt them to be sincere appreciations of the boy; others were 
useless, and worse than useless, when one felt that the schodl- 
master was playing the part of an advocate. Of course, the signa- 
tures carried weight. In the majority of cases there was at least 
one member of the board who knew enough of the particular school 
to express an opinion. But we did not allow ourselves to be 
unduly influented by these reports; we rather allowed them to 
guide us, to a certain extent, in framing the questions we put to 
the boys, and formed our own independent opinion. 

The examination, conducted on these lines, is an admirable 
device for obviating the disadvantages of the cramming system. 
A boy who is taught seriously and thoroughly at school, and who 
is trained in intelligent habits of observation at home, stands & 
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good chance of passing with credit. A boy who is badly taught, 
and who is not encouraged to have interests of his own, is at a 
disadvantage ; moreover, the personal interview enables an examiner, 
especially one who is used to boys, to form an impression of a 
candidate’s bodily vigour, animal spirits, and savoir faire. 

Of course, much depends upon the examiners; and I would 
add that I think it is a pity to change them too often; if one 
is interested in the system, one learns experience very rapidly as 
to how to elicit what is in a boy’s mind, and the best method of 
interviewing ; and it seems to me a pity to waste this power. 

Of course, it must be added that the examining board has nothing 
to do with the final nomination. That is entirely in official hands ; 
but the board discharges the function of practically eliminating 
unfit candidates—and as to that we never had a shadow of differ- 
ence—while it also calls attention to specially promising boys. 

Of course a further elimination is necessary, after the boys 
have been at Osborne a short time, and under minute observation. 
But the advantage of the system of taking boys so young is that 
the step is not irrevocable, and if a boy is at a later date discharged 
from Osborne as being unsuited to the profession, he is discharged 
at an age when it is natural that he should begin acquaintance with 
an ordinary public school. 

My feeling about the examination, then, is that it is eminently 
sensible, practical, and satisfactory. It diminishes the possi- 
bility of cramming, and it does not strand an unsuitable boy at an 
impossible age. I cannot help believing that we have here the 
germ of a system which may lead to important and valuable modifi- 
cations of our examination scheme generally—that scheme which is 
confessedly unsatisfactory in many points, substituting as it does 
anarrow test of special capacity for a broad classification of tempera- 
ment. 

It may be modified and improved in details. But I should 
afirm with confidence that it has hold of the right principle, and 
may be administered to the great advantage both of the service and 
the nation. 


Artuur C. BENSON. 











WAYFARERS. 


Across the moorlands and the open wind-swept spaces 
And country commons unenclosed, 
Past field and farm, hedgerow and fruitful orchard places, 
The quiet lanes run by, 
And the great roads, 
Wherefrom the wanderer’s eye, 
Made free of beauty, roams in ecstasy 
O’er sea and sky to clear delight composed. 


Smile the near woodlands, all their starry heart revealing, 
And far-seen, through the chance hedge-gap, 
Hill-gleams of shimmering blue, mysterious depths concealing ; 
Or where calm valleys break 
The windy ridge, 
Lo! each a golden lake, 
Ripens the treasure that by toil men take 
From earth’s ungiving, unwithholding lap. 


Stir of the woods, airs of the moorlands still untaken 
By man’s indomitable toil, 
Breathe the breath of the wild in the ordered fields, and waken 
In hearts that understand 
Life to be lived ; 
And on the ancient land 
Joy as of endless morning lays her hand, 
And youth undying springs from this dear soil. 


Ways ever open, ever free for such communion, 
With what despair your pilgrim sees - 
Where man has wrought and Nature joined in loveliest union, 

Upraised a stubborn wall ; 
Knows parked and pent 
Beyond his utmost call 
Things best beloved; only where trees are tall 
May guess the flower-starred depths, the freshening breeze. 
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Comrades and lovers! O beloved on my life’s wayfaring! 
Your hearts are what the woodlands show : 
Your love the airs that from the mountains breathe, repairing 
The labour and the stress, 
The road’s fatigue ; 
Draw near again to bless, 
Though jealous walls, the woodland past, oppress, 
And bar your access to the way I go. 


I hear you, though the appointed barrier stands unbroken 
That bids us leave a world unsaid ; 

Clear call, I hear you—watchword cried afar for token 
That parted ways shall spell 

Meeting at last, 

The heart its burden tell. 

0 comrades, forward! On the open fell 

No wall debars ; the road is free to tread. 


LEONARD HUXLEY. 
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TE most valuable things which we have or know were not pro- 
phesied, because they were with us in some shape or other before 
men began to record their prophecies. The knowledge that the 
earth is round, and of the apparent yearly tour of sun and 
planets through starland; a belief in ‘development,’ and that all 
things are ultimately composed of one sort of matter, called by 
Aristotle rpwrn ody, by the old Greek atomists ‘atoms,’ and recently 
identified first with hydrogen, then with ether, then with helium, 
then with ‘liquid space,’ then with ions and electrons; acquaint- 
ance with the chief forces of Nature, fire, lever, lens, arch, gun- 
powder, and steam-engine, and with the chief institutions of society, 
religion, marriage, language, writing, kings, lords, and commons, 
property, barter, division of labour, and money—all these things 
were prehistoric. In enriching these ideas and applying them to 
more objects (thanks chiefly to our artificial ears, eyes, and sense 
of touch), in sifting them and making them more definite (thanks 
chiefly to ‘clock balance and footrule’), and, above all, in organising 
them and interweaving them into the fabric of our national life so 
that they cannot again turn mouldy and be forgotten, we have 
made the new world of science quite unlike the old world of science. 
But we have done this with the aid of what was always with us. 
Our moorings have been shifted into better and securer quarters, 
but the anchors have been the same. This process is not the 
fulfilment of prophecy; it is something greater, it is progress— 
gradual, unswerving, ever widening, without beginning or end. 
Progress is along the main road of human history ; prophecy lurks 
in little lanes lying off the main road and leading nowhither. 
Prophecies are isolated anticipations of future events or dis- 
coveries, and they are scientific if based on law. But though the 
subject of this paper is based on law, it is not law, or rather it is 
law plus something else, and more especially the something else. 
Every scientific law deals with past, present, and future; but 
it deals with the past as much as with the future, and it is the 
proper business of science to be impartial between past and 
future. 
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On the other hand, whenever a scientific man concentrates his 
attention on the past in a way which excludes the future, telling 
us what in very deed happened a million years ago; and whenever 
he looks away from the past into the future, telling us not what 
may but what will happen a million years hence, he is just a little 
unscientific, and encroaches on the private preserves of novelists 
and writers of romance. There is always an element of fiction 
in this sort of history and prophecy. Some grain of guesswork 
leavens the scientific lump; and the size and kind of grain differ 
in different sciences. 

Mathematical laws apply, as we all know, to all time and all 
space, and are as true as true can be if only its units are equal, 
its points invisible, and its lines impalpable. That great big ‘if’ 
always looms before our minds, and haunts us till we ask, ‘In 
the name of goodness, what actual or possible things are you re- 
fering to?’ To which the mathematician replies, ‘I do not 
know, but only guess that we shall some day find something which 
these puzzles explain.’ Mathematicians are patient, humble people ; 
they wait long, and their guess is seldom spoken, but exists for the 
most part as a silent hope or a prayer, which, when it comes true, 
is like a prophecy which is fulfilled. Thus, 2,100 years ago, 
Apollonius taught nearly all that can be known about ellipses; and 
for 1,800 years this learning seemed to some a madman’s delusion, to 
others like a game of chess, and to others beautiful but useless as 
a tune in music, until Galileo and Kepler discovered that this was 
the very tune to which the planets have been dancing round their 
sun and the moons round their planet from all eternity. 

No one ever questioned the usefulness of the laws of natural 
science, but almost everyone forgets that these laws will only be 
available to-morrow in the same way as they are available to-day 
if no other force interferes, and that they resemble a decree nisi in 
the Divorce Court, which some King’s Proctor may at any time 
intervene and upset. The Nautical Almanac—that typical manual 
of scientific prophecy—writes this ‘if’ in invisible ink, and con- 
fidently assumes that gravity is the only power which need be 
taken into account ; yet some rival power, such as heat, affinity, 
or magnetism, may at any moment oust gravity from its solitary 
throne among the stars, and that is why not all the scientific men 
in all the world can say when the Leonids will reappear, or whether 
the sun will rise to-morrow. This confident assumption, this un- 
questioning belief that what has been will be because it has been, 
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is not science, but blind, unthinking, undiluted Toryism. It is 4 
guess with very big odds in its favour; and he who shouts out at 
the top of his voice that these big odds are a dead cert., and then 
wins, is hailed as a prophet. 

In the social sciences we are apt to ignore sometimes the use- 
fulness, sometimes the very existence, of law. It does not follow 
that, because the Comtists always bowl wides, all historians are 
cock-eyed. Many of them see true and far; and far sight is akin 
to foresight, truth to sooth. 

Thus Thucydides, when he diagnosed revolution—just as a 
medical man diagnoses measles—revealed the future as well as the 
past. Two forces, he says, disappear—patriotism and contract. 
Two become dominant, unenlightened self-interest and partisan- 
ship at a white heat. There also appear political clubs, a social 
war, and petty tyrants. Then, he adds, ‘ These things have been 
and always will be 7f human nature remains the same, though there 
will be differences of degree and local colouring.’ These very seven 
oddly assorted symptoms of social disease did reappear 2,200 years 
later in the great French Revolution. The prophecy is none the 
less a prophecy because the prophet was diffident and underlined 
his ‘ if.’ 

Again, political economists have shown that bad money must 
drive out good money when both circulate side by side; and 
although Aristophanes noted that this was the case 2,300 years 
ago, Gresham 340, Locke 210, and Walker 20 years ago, political 
economists, like historians, build their edifices on the shifting sands 
of the human nature that they know; and although we are nearly, 
we are not quite, sure that this law will hold even in Europe on 
the next occasion on which good and bad money compete. Some 
new madness may seize the people. True, these shifting sands 
have not shifted for 2,300 years; but that only leads us to guess 
that they will not shift, and a guess based on the experience of 
2,300 years seems but a broken reed when compared with the 
guesses of men who point to millions of years to support them. 
No wonder men deride you nowadays if you declare that political 
economy is a fairly safe guide in telling what will be the effect of 
a certain future economic change. 

But lest I should press too hardly on this poor discredited 
science, one thing shall be mentioned to its credit. In 1817 Ricardo 
added to this abstract science one of its most abstract laws, called 
the law of comparative cost. The law was quite new, and was not 
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supported by one fact. Wags said that he had added an imaginary 
tail toa phantom. The new law was to the effect that if a nation, 
which feeds itself, but could, by paying half as much again, buy 
food from a neighbour, finds mines which yield twice as much as 
its neighbour’s mines, it will go to its neighbour for its food. The 
exact case arose in Victoria in 1851. The exact result ensued 
which Ricardo foresaw ; and the curious thing is that in 1851 the 
air was thick with prophecies uttered by practical men—by men 
of business, by statisticians, and by self-appointed fiscal commis- 
sioners—and not one of these prophecies came true. So that it is 
not always a vain fancy to build on foundations only 2,000 odd 
years old. Castles so built are not quite castles in the air. 

Hitherto we have been discussing prophecies that new facts, 
if any, will prove old friends, or that old frierds will reappear. 
Let us now pass to those more dazzling prophecies that a brand- 
new fact will appear, and when it appears will illustrate old law. 
These double-barrelled prophecies (if they may be so called) fall 
into two classes—those in which there is little knowledge and much 
guesswork, and those in which there is much knowledge and little 
guesswork. The former are deemed frivolous, and the latter 
serious. As we have been too long on the heights, it is high time 
t to descend to levels where the climate is milder and more relaxing. 

But I must utter a word of warning. 
Prophecies, however frivolous, are based on scientific notions. 
J The prophets of the street-corner never possess exact first-hand 
knowledge, nor do they grasp the substance of any one science, 





yet they live beneath the shadow of all the sciences. For this 
x very reason they often trespass more boldly than sober, steady 
. men of science ; and, as every treasure-hunter knows, it is only the 
boldest trespasser who succeeds. Their science is usually popular, 
af vague, and ineffectual; but many of them have been humorists and 
if poets deeply imbued with a sense of symmetry in Nature, and with 
" a conviction that the course of Nature is often zigzag and para- 
i doxical. They draw their bow—often a very long bow—at a 
al venture and with their eyes half-shut, but it is a great mistake to 
of think that there is neither method nor direction in their aim. 
Their method is instinctive, the best knowledge of the time deter- 
d mines their direction, and that is why they often hit the mark. 
10 In 1750 or thereabouts, a great prose poet, J. J. Rousseau, 
od wrote of Corsica that it had legislative genius and merited 


some one wise legislator; and this reflection inspired him with 
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“a presentiment that this little island will astonish Europe.’ One 
generation later a Corsican legislator endowed with legislative 
genius did astonish Europe. But the prose poet was not dreaming, 
nor did he see in his dreams some future Napoleon; but he was wide 
awake, and looking, as he often did, in the looking-glass, where he 
saw a brachycephalous Ueber-Mensch who was daily expecting an 
invitation to become a Corsican Lycurgus. This is no prophecy, 
but a mere coincidence of words—a mare’s nest. Let us try again. 
Once upon a time there lived (or did not live) an old hag called 
Mother Shipton, whose prophecies won much vogue among the flat- 
heads of the seventeenth century. In 1862, when flatheads were 
far more numerous, these so-called prophecies were republished by 
a young editor, and the flatheads in question were amazed to read 
therein rhymes about railway trains and telegraph wires. Whereat 
the learned world began at last to scratch its head and wonder. 
Wonder led to inquiry, and eleven years later there appeared in 
the modest seclusion of Notes and Queries a brief note to the effect 
that these rhymes were not written by the old hag some centuries 
ago, but in 1862 by the young editor, who had passed them off as 
the old hag’s handiwork by way of joke. What a joke! Oddly 
enough, a year ago a writer in an evening newspaper quoted motor- 
car regulations contained in an alleged statute of Henry VIII, 
and his editor explained, a few days later, that there was no such 
statute, and that his contributor was only joking. Some lies are 
always with us; and lies are none the less lies because they are 
meant as jokes. 
‘It is all a lie ; there is nothing in it actual or possible, or which 
I ever heard, saw, or learned from anyone.’ So wrote Lucian of 
his True History in the year 150 a.p. or thereabouts. Yet in 
the True History we read, ‘They use their stomachs as a pouch; 
. . it opens and shuts, has nothing in it, but is only shaggy and 
hairy, so that their new-born young when cold slink into it.’ 
Here is no verbal juggle nor lie, but a vivid, unmistakable 
description by some half-educated man of a kangaroo or of some 
other Australian marsupial 1,500 or 1,600 years before Australia 
and its marsupials were discovered. The real liars are the his- 
torical and scientific professors of to-day, who still assert that no 
Australian marsupial was known before Van der Hagen (161l), 
Dampier (1697), or even Captain Cook (1770). This little gleam 
of sunshine in this dense forest of Munchausenism convicts and 
confutes them. 
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In order to eliminate the possibility of accidental coincidence 
or accidental sources of information, I shall now adduce the cumu- 
lative and corroborative testimony of six respectable and inde- 
pendent witnesses, who lived in the seventeenth century and 
formed a group representing every nationality and class. Two 
are foreign Jesuits—Walchius (1609) and Strada (1617); two are 
English bishops—Godwin (1638) and Wilkins (1641) ; and two are 
men of letters, one foreign and one English—Cyrano de Bergerac 
(1648 ?) and, a good deal later, Gulliver. All of them were steeped 
in the best science of their time, although not one of them knew 
anything in particular. Indeed, how could two bishops, two 
Jesuits, and two men of letters be expected to know anything in 
particular? And here are a few samples of what they have 
written : 

Strada writes of two magnetised needles which vibrate in such 
exact unison with one another that by using them as pointers to a 
lettered dial friends converse together, however far they are from 
one another. Here we have electric wireless syntonic telegraphy, 
as a twentieth-century halfpenny daily paper might describe it. 
When Godwin writes of a single topaz-coloured light of 100 lamp- 
power, able to light a whole church, we seem almost to see Sir 
H. Davy’s electric arc lamp. Cyrano de Bergerac’s hero, after 
trying every quack device for rising, sailing, and flying in the air, 
when sunward-bound, invents a round balloon filled with hot air, 
kept hot by solar heat. But for the different source of heat this 
is Montgolfier’s invention of 140 years later. If Montgolfier is the 
father of modern balloonatics, Cyrano is assuredly their grandfather. 
Again, Cyrano’s hero says he sees ‘a book made wholly for the 
ears and not for the eyes, . . . so that when anybody has a mind 
to read in it he winds up that machine, .. . then he turns the 
hand to the chapter which he desires to hear, and straight as from 
the mouth of the man or a musical instrument proceed all sounds 
... for expressing thoughts, ... so that you never want the 
company of all the great men, living and dead, who entertain 
you with living voices,’ which reads like an advertisement of the 
phonograms and gramophones of to-day. Something of the 
same sort may be found in Walchius and Wilkins, but it is not 
nearly so good. J. 8. Bach wrote his own name in music, and 
Schumann spun musical phrases out of Abegg Asch and Gade ; 
but Godwin’s hero, Gonsalez, has forestalled them both—Bach 
by a century, Schumann by two centuries. Moreover, Gonsalez’s 
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efforts are not only the earliest, but are by far the ugliest of their 
kind. 

Cyrano and Gulliver write about storing sun-heat purged of 
light or sunlight purged of heat, dreams which recent discoveries 
of phosphorescent substances like uranium, polonium, and radium 
may yet realise; and Gulliver watches men freezing air, which 
makes me think that he must have been present in the Royal 
Institution Laboratory in 1894 and 1895, when this feat was 
accomplished by Professor Dewar. Indeed, Gulliver’s powers 
of prediction are positively uncanny. For centuries, poets 
had sung of ‘moonless Mars.’ It was the only big planet 
which had no moon. Gulliver provided him with two moons, 
Why? I am not sure. But perhaps he argued thus: ‘The 
earth has one moon, Jupiter four, and Saturn a ring of innu- 
merable moons. The universe is generally symmetrical; so I 
will credit Mars (which comes between the earth and Jupiter, 
but is nearer the earth than Jupiter) with two moons.’ Well 
might men laugh at such childish prejudices in favour of symmetry ; 
but they laugh best who laugh last. Further, he argued, or may 
have argued, thus : ‘ Look at these four planets : (1) Earth, (2) Mars, 
(3) Jupiter, and (4) Saturn. This is the order in which they occur. 
The moons of the odd numbers are like one another and unlike 
those of No. 4. What is more likely than that the moons of 
the even numbers are like one another and unlike those of the odd 
numbers ?’ So he made Mars’s inner moon go round, like Saturn’s 
ring, in ten hours, although that made the day on Mars longer 
than the month on Mars, an arrangement not only paradoxical but, 
in the eyes of Laplace and his followers, impossible; and he 
made the outer moon go round in twenty-one and a half hours. 
O sancta simplicitas ! Why should a man fancy that odd answers 
odd, and even even, and that Dame Nature walks like a biped, or 
even zigzags? Simple, perhaps; but not all simpletons are fools. 
Finally, he knew that the quicker moons revolve the nearer they 
must be, and calculated their distance from Mars by Kepler's 
Third Law. In 1877 the scientific world was startled by Professor 
Hall’s discovery that Mars has two moons, that one goes round 
him in seven and a half hours, making the day longer than the 
month, and the other in thirty and a quarter hours, and that their 
distances depend on Kepler’s Third Law. So Gulliver, in pinning 
his faith to symmetry and what I will venture to call alternate 
correspondence, was not far out. The only people who were far 
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out were Laplace and his school. Scientific sages were confuted 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

But we have already loitered too long with these wonder-children, 
who, after all, only ate what crumbs of science fell from their 
elders’ table, and must now turn to the heavy fathers of natural 
science, among whom Mendeléjeff, the famous chemist, towers. 
During the years 1869-71 this Russian giant astonished and 
delighted or dismayed his admirers by suddenly plunging into the 
Castalian spring, leaping on to the Delphic tripod, and casting over 
his dingy professorial gown the mantle of Apollo. ‘What!’ said 
they, ‘is Mendeléjeff also among the prophets?’ It was too true, 
he was ; and this is how it happened. 

Elements, as every schoolboy knows, are the inconvertible 
materials of which all material things are composed. In the years 
1869-71, when only sixty-three elements were known, Mendeléjeff 
resolved to review them, and for this purpose drew them up in 
battle-array, seven deep (with a supernumerary eighth rank) by 
twelve, or, as he put it, in seven or eight ‘groups’ and twelve 
‘rows.’ He then proceeded to ‘ size’ his elements. 

Chemists (as every schoolboy knows, but no one but a chemist 
can explain) reduce all elements to gas, weigh equal volumes of 
these gases, and call that weight the ‘ atomic weight ’ of the element 
which it represents. So Mendeléjeff ordered his elements to take 
up their position from left to right, and in successive rows, in the 
order of their atomic weights—the lightest in the first row snd 
group, the heaviest in the last row and group. There was no one 
particular number for the difference between adjacent atomic 
weights, but it was usually between one and five. And now he 
became aware that a wonderful undesigned harmony had resulted. 
Glancing down the groups, he found that nearly every group formed 
anatural family, with a definite family likeness. It was as though 
fathers and sons were ranged down each group, and cousins along 
each row, the eighth in one row being half-brother to the first in 
the next row. The hereditary qualities are numerous, and one or 
two of them are indicated by those cabalistic figures at the top 
of Mendeléjeff’s table on the next page. There we learn that 
the elements (R) in Group II., after absorbing, say, a bottle of 
what the Germans call ‘sour stuff’ (oxygen), completely change 
their nature ; two similar bottles are required to produce a similar 
Crean transformation among the members of Group IV.; and 
Groups VI. and VIII. are composed respectively of three-bottle and 
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four-bottle people. Further, the groups on the left do not take to 
‘ water stuff ’ (hydrogen) ; those on the right do, but in inverse pro- 
portion to their thirst for ‘sour stuff.’ These peculiarities on the part 
of the elements are euphemistically termed their valency ; and there 
are, as I said, many other qualities besides ‘ equal valency ’ which 
knitted the groups together and made them symmetrical. But the 
symmetry was in places imperfect. There were flaws and blemishes, 
Wherever Mendeléjeff detected flaws and blemishes, he wiped them 
out—like Mr. Podsnap—by ‘ flatly refusing to believe in them,’ and 
prophesied that his flat refusal would soon be justified by proof. 
Thus he prophesied that the atomic weights of Thor(ium) and 
Ur(anium) would soon be doubled, and of Ce(rium), Ind(ium), and 
Yt(trium) half trebled, and of Ti(tanium) would prove two less, 
of Te(Ilurium) three less, and of gold three more than men said, 
and embodied these prophecies in his table. He has been proved 
tight. He prophesied that certain elements would be found to 
possess valencies other than those attributed to them, and has 
been proved right three times out of four. Then he took to 
second sight, and placed in twelve or fifteen vacant niches, which 
he spied between the eighth and tenth rows, twelve or fifteen 
shadows, summoned for that purpose from the land of dreams. 
Certainly five, probably eight, possibly more, of these shadows 
have since then materialised as ‘ rare earths.’ 


MENDELEJEFF’S TABLE (1871) FROM OSTWALD. 















































» | Group I. | Group II. |Group III./Group IV.) Group V. [Group VI.|GroupVIL} Group VIIL 
E _ = | RH* | RH? RH? RH a 
&| RO RO | R*0° RO? | R05 | Ro® R°0" RO* 
| | 
1 H=1 
2| Li=7 Be=9, 4 B=11 C=12 N=l14 O=16 F=19 
3 | Na=23 Mg=24 Al=27;3} Si=28 P=31 | §=32 Cl=35; 5 
4 K=39 Ca=40 =44 | Ti=48 V=51 Cr=52 | Mn=55 Fe=56, Co=59, 
Ni=59, Ou=63 
5 | (Cu=63 Zn=65 =68 =732 As=75 Se=78 Br=80 
6 | Rb=85 Sr=87 |? Yt=88 Zr=90 | Nb=94 | Mo=96 =100) Ru=104,Rh=104 
Pd=106,Ag=108 
7 |(Ag=108)| Ca=112 | Tn=113 | Sn=118 |} Sb=122| Te=125| J=127 
8 | Os=1383 | Ba=137 |? Di=138 | ?Ce=140 _ —- - a 
9 =) = Sg c= — = = 
10 ~ — |?Er=178 |?La=180|} Ta=1s2| W=181} — | Os=195, Ir=l97 
| Pt =198,Au=199, 
11 |(Au=199)| Hg=200 | T1=204 | Pb=207 | Bi=208 = = - 
12 — — | _ | Th=231 _ U=240 _ ax 








Next, casting his eye on to the right half-company, in which all 
the best-known and most indispensable elements take their stand, 
he detected gaps in row four, Group III., and row five, Groups Il. 
and IV., and angrily called out, ‘ What is the meaning of this! 
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Here are three well-known indispensables absent without leave. 
Where are they?’ Then a light titter arose, and someone said 
that it was well known that no one had seen or heard of these 
well-known indispensables since the beginning of the world. The 
speaker replied, ‘ That is a frivolous and irrelevant excuse, for if 
they have not been seen or heard of, they soon will be, being quite 
common. I have already seen these unseens with my mind’s eye, 
and will now tell you what I know of these unknowns.’ Then he 
held forth as follows on the subject of the three well-known 
unknowns. 

Looking into the first vacant space, he named the ghost of its 
future occupant by a hideous semi-Sanskrit name, Ekaboron, and 
endowed him with the following qualities : 

Aunt Mag(nesium) (he explained) is the same relation to uncle Si(licon) that 
cousin Ca(Icium) is to cousin Ti(tanium); and as father Al(uminium) is the 
link which connects the first pair, so Ekaboron will be the connecting link 
between the second pair. Similarly Ekaboron will be midway in his character 
between grandfather Bor(on) and grandson Yt(trium). Now aunt Mag. is more 
positive, expansive, ductile, volatile, apt to melt and, if hot, to get hot all over, but 
less apt, if cold, to get hot, and less dense than father Al. She, then, being to 
father Al. as father Al. is to uncle Si., and she being to uncle Si. as cousin Ca. 


is to cousin Ti., you may (he said) scratch out ‘aunt Mag.’ and ‘ uncle Si.’ in my 
last sentence and write in their place ‘cousin Ca.’ and ‘ Ekaboron.’ 


By a like method he showed why Ekaboron, when changed, as 
changed he would be, by a bottle and a half of ‘ sour stuff,’ would 
become baser and less stable than the old Bor., less base and more 
stable than the little Yt., and would possess greater gravity than 
cousin Ca., but less than cousin Ti., under similar distressful condi- 
tions. Moreover, a triple sulphur bath (not without some ‘ sour 
stuff’) would turn him to salt, like aunt Mag. (or Lot’s wife), and two 
such baths (with help from cousin K, Potassium) would turn him 
into a double salt, as though aunt Mag. and Lot’s wife were rolled 
into one compound, but the compound would not be used for sizing 
paper as alums are; and so on, andso on. In 1879 Scandium was 
discovered. It has already been proved to possess all these qualities. 
Next, the Russian soothsayer peopled the second and third vacant 
spaces with disembodied spirits whom he conjured up from the 
vasty deep, and christened, in his barbarous language, Ekaluminium 
and Ekasilicium. He then clothed them with their future attri- 
butes, and told their future fortunes, and in doing so noted that 
in this row some characteristics were apt, like the gout, to skip a 
generation. Of Ekaluminium he said little, but when Gallium was 
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discovered in 1875, what he had said of Ekaluminium fitted Gallium 
like a glove. All but all that he said of Ekasilicium has already 
proved true of Germanium, which was discovered in 1885. It 
would, he said, be a metal, but rather like its non-metallic neigh- 
bour As. (Arsenic) (yes), with atomic weight 72 (yes), and density 5:5 
(it is 5-469) ; it would form oxides, 0? (yes), with density 4-7 (yes), 
ethides, Ai‘ (yes), with density -96 (just under 1-00), and boiling- 
point 160° (yes), non-gaseous fluorides, Ff* (yes), liquid chlorides, 
Cl* (yes), with density 1-9 (1°88) and boiling-point somewhat under 
100° (86°), and sulphides which would dissolve in ammonium 
sulphide (as Voegelen proved in 1902). 

How lucky for Mendeléjeff that he did not live in the Middle 
Ages, or he would have been roasted alive! Even now it is hard 
to read these things without crossing oneself or rapping wood three 
times, and it is an intense relief to find that this ‘ wizard of the 
north’ went wrong once. He wrote (1871) that nothing could or 
would come between Li(thium) and Cl (Chlorine); but Argon 
(1894) and Neon (1900) do, for all that. 

Looking at these prophecies by Mendeléjeff in 1871, I know 
nothing like them in fable, fiction, history, or science. Yet, as I have 
indicated, they were ultimately derived from a childlike belief in 
symmetry, diversified by an equally childlike belief in what I called 
alternate correspondence. In this respect, and in this respect only, 
they resemble Gulliver’s prophecy of the moons of Mars ; in other 
respects, backed as they were by fuller, firmer, and far more per- 
fect knowledge, they were to that prophecy as wheat to chaff, as 
sunlight to moonlight, or as wine to water. 

This unreasoning prejudice in favour of symmetry has inspired 
many a false and many a true astronomical prophecy, from Pytha- 
goras to Bode ; but the only astronomical prophecy to which I am 
going to refer had nothing to do with these fancies, and entailed 
only the old, old, pretty safe guess that gravity is autocrat, and 
brooks no rival in regulating the movements of our planet. 
Uranus had been discovered in 1781; but this new star-baby 
caused much distress to the nurses who watched its goings-on. 
It was contrary, fractious, would not go straight. Some observers 
said that it must have a double dose of original magnetism ; others 
ascribed its wobbling to the attractions of some counter-star-baby. 
Adams, an advocate of the latter school, worked the whole problem 
out in 1845, and pointed to the very spot where the counter-sta- 
baby ought to be. The Astronomer Royal did not find it, partly 
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because he did not look for it. In 1846, Leverrier, who had never 
heard of Adams, worked out the same problem, and he, too, put 
his finger on the very spot. Three weeks later a German astronomer 
clapped his telescope to his eye, and, sure enough, there was the 
little stranger just where he should be. His godfathers and god- 
mother christened him Neptune, as may be read in Miss Clerke’s 
beautiful books. 

Roscher compares this prophecy of a missing planet with his 
own prophecy of a missing school of Dutch economists, whose 
existence was indicated by certain political, commercial, and 
philosophical perturbations in the seventeenth century. He had 
never seen nor heard of them, and the best Dutch savants said 
that there were no such persons. At last, at Roscher’s suggestion, 
a search party started out from Leipsic, and in 1862 Laspeyres 
announced his discovery of the literary constellation. The story is 
told by Roscher in a book with the charmingly simple title ‘ K6nig- 
liche Baierliche Akademie der Wissenschaften-Geschichte der Wis- 
senschaften in Deutschland. Neuere Zeit-Geschichte der National 
(konomik in Deutschland von W. Roscher,’ p. 222; also.in Las- 
peyres’s book, but as the title of the latter book is longer and more 
complicated I have not space to quote it. 

Genuine prophecies about future historical events are very rare, 
but the following is beyond suspicion. In 1651 Violet wrote that 
oppressive taxation is a sure cause of revolution. ‘And this,’ he 
added, ‘is like shortly to be the fate of France ; the inventions for 
gathering money there being so many that the common people de- 
clare their life is bitter to them, and in all likelihood will end in the 
ruin of their taskmasters, for the fury of an oppressed people and a 
breach of an enraged sea is one and the same.’ He was right as to 
cause, effect, place, and, so far as he went, time. If Violet and 
Thucydides may be looked on as partners, their joint prophecy is 
about as good a prophecy as any that can be made of an impending 
éatastrophe. Lord Chesterfield (1753) saw the same shadow on 
the dial, but less clearly. He did not point to the open economic 
sore. While predicting ‘ great changes and revolutions in govern- 
ment’ before the century closed, he probably meant a Whig move- 
ment like that of 1688; and even if he meant more he mixed false 
with true by adding, ‘I am glad of it; the rest of Europe will be 
the quieter.’ The gate through which his dream came was half 
Ivory, half horn. 


Lord Chesterfield’s forecast lies on the borderland between 
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history and politics, and in politics prophecy of the immediate 
future ceases to be prophecy—first, because it is universal, so that 
a few prophecies are true, more are false, and most are both or 
neither, and it is absurd to select the few true ones and reject the 
others ; secondly, because the statesman helps to bring about what 
he predicts. Tod Sloan cannot be said to prophesy the result of 
a race in which he rides. 

Let us look back a moment. There is no hard and fast line 
dividing frivolous and serious scientific prophecies, but in both 
wisdom and folly are mingled, though in different proportions. If, 
then, fools as well as wise men have succeeded as prophets, why 
should not I, who belong to the former category, try my ’prentice 
hand?’ I will begin: ‘Men will for ever seek perpetual motion, 
ultimate atom, a vacuum, the vital principle, missing links, to count 
the stars, to annihilate space, disease, and war, to fly, to square 
the circle, to resolve differences of quality into differences of 
quantity, but they will not succeed. Every uncivilised race will 
be destroyed by or merge in some great nation, but the great 
nations will not destroy or merge in one another. Men will travel 
through the air more than they do, make themselves unseen 
(though with difficulty), reach the North Pole and the top of Mount 
Everest (all to no purpose), see through mountains and across 
continents, hear the inaudible, store sunlight and sun-heat, and 
solve the secret of the sun.’ 


Joun D. Rogers. 
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A GLIMPSE OF NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER. 


One of the first consequences of the abdication at Fontainebleau 
and of the restoration of peace to Europe in 1814 was the 
rehabilitation of the Grand Tour. For twenty years the Continent 
had been a sealed book to Englishmen unconnected with the 
fighting or the diplomatic services, always excepting those unlucky 
travellers whom Napoleon had consigned to years of weary 
detention after the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. But now 
the reign of the Corsican was over, and the stream of young men, 
sometimes in parties, sometimes travelling alone with governor 
or tutor, was free to wander through France and Italy and back 
over the Alps and down the pleasant Rhineland and home 
through Holland and the ‘Low Countries,’ as had been the 
English fashion, from Tudor times at any rate, for youths of good 
family destined to serve God both in Church and State. And 
during the autumn and winter months of that famous year the 
little island of Elba, distant only a few hours’ sail from Piombino 
on the Italian mainland, and within easy reach of Leghorn, 
became a veritable Mecca. or there Napoleon the Great, 
fallen, as it was fondly deemed, ‘like Lucifer, never to hope 
again, was ruling his puny kingdom, and holding his mimic 
court, surrounded by half a dozen faithful officers and a battalion 
of the immortals who had trod in triumph the streets of every 
European capital save one. 

Napoleon was reported to be well disposed towards the 
English as the most magnanimous of his conquerors; the British 
Commissioner, Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, had been retained on 
the island at his special request. There was no difficulty in 
obtaining an audience for any one properly recommended, and in 
the light of subsequent events it is not difficult to guess why 
English visitors, especially if they belonged to Whig families and 
bore historic names, should have been made welcome at Porto 
Ferre‘o, the seat of Napoleon’s government. 


An Emperor, a conqueror (wrote Sir Walter Scott) retired from war and 
sequestered from power, must be favourably listened to by those who have the 
Tomantic pleasure of hearing him plead his own cause. Milder editions of his 
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measures began to be circulated in Europe, and in the curiosity to see and admire 
the captive sovereign men forgot the ravages which he had committed while at 
liberty. 


Among those who had the good fortune to ‘embrace,’ in 
auctioneer language, ‘this unique opportunity’ was a Mr. Charles 
Standish, whose account of the interview was found not long ago 
among the papers of the late Mrs. Lloyd of Rhagatt, the repre- 
sentative of a well-known Denbighshire family. The letter, to 
the best of my knowledge, information, and belief, has never 
been published before, though a more detailed and more accurate 
account of what is obviously the same conversation was printed 
in a little pamphlet by Lord Ebrington, afterwards the second 
Earl Fortescue, as long ago as 1823. The writer was the eldest 
son and heir of Mr. Standish of Standish in Lancashire, from 
a collateral branch of whose family had sprung stout Miles 
Standish of the Mayflower. Born in 1790, he was just four- 
and-twenty at the date of the interview, and he lived till 1863. 
He was of old Roman Catholic stock, and married in 1823 a 
Mademoiselle de Methiesen, great-niece of the famous Comtesse 
de Genlis; readers of Lady Granville’s delightful correspondence 
may remember him as figuring not unfrequently among the ‘sparks’ 
of Parisian society. He writes a good letter, but he could not have 
been well grounded in the occurrences of his own times, for, 
as will be seen, he places in the mouth of Napoleon the most 
extraordinary sequence of chronological blunders, transposing 
amongst other things the dates of the Italian campaign and the 
expedition to Egypt; and he appears to believe that Napoleon was 
the defender and not the assailant of Toulon. It must be 
remembered, in extenuation, that it is just those events which 
have happened in our own boyhood and have not yet found their 
way into written history that one is most prone to confuse and 
forget ; and, according to Sir Neil Campbell, Napoleon’s reminis- 
cences of his early days were not always characterised by precision. 

But it is time to let Mr. Standish speak for himself. 

Florence: Decr. 13", 1814. 

My dear Mr. Perryn,!—Having just arrived from the island of 
Elba and had a long audience of his Imperial Majesty during 
which he opened out upon almost all the important topics of bis 

1 The son, as I conjecture, of Sir Richard Perryn, Baron of the Exchequer 


from 1776 to 1799, a Welshman from Flint, who had received his education at 
Ruthin grammar school. 
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rise, reign and fall, I concluded it would not be uninteresting to you 
to hear some of the anecdotes he told and the opinion he delivered, 
and this I thought a sufficient excuse for troubling you with a 
letter. First let me tell you that I was not less gratified than 
surprized to find Gerard in the same Hotel I am in, in this beautiful 
capital. He is just arrived from Venice with Mr. Lechmere and 
Mr. Stanhope, Spencer Stanhope’s Son, and has been making a most 
interesting Tour in Switzerland and the North Eastern part of 
Italy; myself and party have taken the Western route and after 
coming from Paris to Fontainebleau, Troyes, Dijon, Lyons, Turin, 
we went to Genoa and Leghorn and from thence to Piombino and 
crossed the water to Porto Ferrajo. 

From thence here. Both Gerard and myself shall not remain 
long here at present but hasten to Rome for Xmas Day to see the 
Solemnization of that great festival with all the pomp of the 
Roman ritual. I shall then go to Naples and settle there for at 
least two months, as many at Rome on my return, a month here 
and another at Milan, the rest of the summer and autumn will 
most probably be occupied in seeing all the East and North-east 
parts of this beautiful country, and Switzerland will also have its 
share. After that my plans are unsettled. But enough of the 
first person singular, you must be anxious to hear of the more 
interesting third. I will first tell you that Porto-Ferrajo is a 
small Town most beautifully situated on a neck of land that jutts 
into the Sea, and is rendered both by art and Nature almost im- 
pregnably strong. In a small house situated on a high rock, that 
overlooks the sea on one side and the Town on the other, resides 
the once Tyrant of Europe. He who so few months ago gave away 
palaces and created Kings, has not now a room so large as your 
drawing room, ill furnished, and in all its departments bespeak- 
ing poverty—and here I cannot help telling you that he, Napoleon, 
has not as yet received a farthing of the subsidy that was granted 
to him by the government of France ; however impolitically great 
this may have been, it certainly is a disgraceful instance of the 
bad faith of the Nation. Napoleon has in consequence been 
obliged to reduce his establishment, to curtail the salaries of those 
about him, and to retrench in every possible way the expenditure, 
which almost as a gentleman he was entitled to. Mr. Silvertop, 
Davenport and myself, had three separate audiences, the most in- 
teresting parts of which you shall now read. He is in stature 
very low, 5 feet 6 I should think at the outside, but immensely 
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broad across the chest, altogether very corpulent, but with all this 
has the appearance of the soundest, and stoutest health. His 
phisiognomy [sic] except when animated by some very interesting 
subject, is not in any way remarkable, not so sallow as generally 
represented, and a light grey eye approaching to blue. I found 
him standing by the fire, dressed in a very shabby old uniform, 
with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, and several other 
small orders, the iron crown &c. &c. His accueil was rather 
blunt. ‘D’ou venez-vous ?’ he asked with a sharp piercing voice, 
‘Je viens de la France, Sire,’ I reply’d. His tone and manner 
then changed into the greatest possible affability and good nature 
and he asked, ‘ Que dit-on de moi dans la France, ay ay, parlez 
franchement, je vous prie.’ I upon this told him freely that tho’ 
the great mass of the population seemed to be decidedly in favour 
of the Bourbons, yet that many certainly were attached to his 
cause particularly the army. He then began his own history. | 
He said he was an officer in Artillery at Toulon, in the beginning 
of the Revolution, when it was attacked by the English. The 
commanding officer died, and that he was called to fill his place. 
He immediately perceived what was the key to the place and 
there he posted his best troops. His efforts were successful, and 
he preserved the Citadel. The Convention then ordered him to 
Paris, and made him a general. ‘They then sent me into Egypt, 
he said, and here he dilated upon his campaigns there. I have 
had an opportunity to ask him the truth of the massacre at Jaffa 
about which Sir Robert Wilson, and our Reviewers have had s0 
many disputes. He said it was perfectly true, and ‘et je vous le 
raconterai. I took El Arisch—It contained two thousand Turks. 
They became my prisoners. I released them upon their parole that 
they should not serve again for a stated period, and should march off 
in a certain direction. They had hardly got out of the sound of my 
canon before they broke their promise and threw themselves into 
Jaffa. I stormed the place and was successful. I found there all 
my Tuwrks—my own force consisted of but ten thousand mer, I 
could neither guard, nor maintain so large a body of prisoners, of 
their treachery I had had a proof; my own: safety demanded their 
annihilation. I ordered them all to be shot, et je ne me repens 
pas, were his words—‘ car dans la guerre tout ce qui est utile, 
est légitime.’ I then ventured, as he was so good-natured and s0 
explicit, to ask him if the report was true about poisoning bis 
sick in Egypt. ‘It is partly true and partly not,’ he said—‘on 
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the eve of a forced march, I was obliged to make, these Soldiers 
were reported to be dying of the plague. I sent immediately for 
Desjounettes,! the head of the medical staff, and asked him if 
there was the smallest chance of their surviving. Iwas told, none. 
Can they be moved with the Army? They will infect the rest of 
your troops, Sir. Alors je lui priai de les traiter comme je vou- 
drais qu'il me traitasse en pareil cas—enfin qu'il leur donnerait 
une dose d’opium. Desjounettes’ answer was—Non—mon métier 
est de guérir, et non pas de tuer les hommes.’ He (Buonaparte) 
then was silent for a minute, and then exclaimed, ‘et je crois 
quiil avait raison, il faut que chacun remplit sa destinée.’ He 
left his men and did not poison them. This again illustrates, if 
you may believe his own words, another closely disputed point of 
his history. 

‘From Egypt,’ he said, ‘I again returned to Paris, where 
I lived for some time in private. One day I saw in the paper 
a decree of the Convention, naming Buonaparte commander in 
chief of the Army. I bought the paper and gave three pence for 
it, not having the least idea it referred to myself—I immediately 
took my walk out in the Town, entered a Coffee house, and ‘began 
to enquire who this Buonaparte was, saying that I was not aware 
of having a namesake so lucky. No one knew—I walked down to 
where the Convention sat—the doors of the house were crowded. 
Thad not been there long before I was recognized. The shout 
was immediately, ‘Vive Buonaparte! Vive notre petit General!” 
I was lifted on to a platform and saluted by the populace. The 
members of the Convention were now acquainted of my arrival, 
and I was sent for into the house, and was immediately invested 
with the Command in chief of the Army destined for Italy.’* He 
then gave a short sketch of his Italian Campaigns, and of his 
after being made first Consul. ‘Aprés cet époque (he said) je 
trouvais un tréne vide, personne fut pour le remplir—je le saisis- 
sois—Avais-je tort? mais je suis content. Je repose dans l’idée 
que j'ai plutét augmenté que diminué le bonheur de la France.’ 

He then began about the Bourbons. ‘Louis XVIII. c’est bien 


: ‘ The proper spelling of the name is Desgenettes. For a discussion of this 
incident and a careful review of the evidence, the reader is referred to Rose’s 
Napoleon, vol. i. p. 211. 

* A reference to Sir Neil Campbell’s Diary for the 4th of December, 1814, will 
show that Mr. Standish has got a confused recollection of the story which Napoleon 
used to tell about his nomination as second in command to Barras on the 
13th Vendémiaire (October 5, 1795), the day of the famous whiff of grape shot. 
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bon homme que ¢a, disait-il, il a méme du talent; travaille-t-i] 
beaucoup ?’ I told him I believed he dedicated 6 hours a day to 
business. ‘On peut faire beaucoup en six heures,’ was his reply, 
‘Monsieur est un gentilhomme avec des maniéres fort gracieuses, 
mais il ne sait pas travailler. Les Ducs d’Angouléme et de Ber 
ne sont pas grande chose des riens ’—too true—He then enquired 
about the Duke of Orleans. I told him he was a man of the first 
rate talent, a firm decided character, a deep mathematician, and 
digne de gouverner la France. This he seemed amazingly sw. 
prised to hear, and betrayed some emotion—he said, ‘avec ce 
qualité sirement il en est capable.’ It appeared to me most ex- 
traordinary that he should be so ignorant of this Duke’s character, 
and to me it appeared clear that he had built hopes upon his 

imbecility and unfitness to govern. He then talked of the 

Emperor Alexander. ‘Ce n’est qu’un léger que ¢a, mais vous 

n’avez pas une idée comme il est fin et faux. Le roi de Pruse, 

cest un bon homme; il se croit sage, mais ce n’est qu’un imbé 

cille, un caporal—mais pourtant un bon homme.’ Talleyrand 

he described as a very fiend, ‘ce vieillard, cet évéque qui a épousé 

une , it was he that proposed to me to convey the Bour- 

bons from England by means of smugglers and to murder them 

all. It was he that was the cause of the death of the Due 

d’Enghien—he wore me out with his sollicitations to have him de- 

stroyed. I at last consented. The young Duke begged to see me. 

I sent for Talleyrand to arrange the audience—car c’était un brave 

jeune homme, et son sort m’a vraiement touché. To my great 

surprise Talleyrand told me it was too late—the deed was done. 

I hated him ever since, for I do believe I should have spared the 

Duke’s life.’ It is very well for him to say so now, but ‘credat 

Judeeus non ego.’ 

Apropos of Jews, Ebrington asked him why he had been 9 
anxious about the wellbeing of the Jews in Paris. ‘I had 
two reasons,’ he said, ‘first I had then an eye to the con 
quest of Russia, and my aim was to ingratiate myself with the 
numerous and opulent tribe of Hebrews that inhabit Poland, to 
induce them to provide my armies with necessaries in the caml- 
paigns ; secondly I was ashamed of the intolerant system that had 
prevailed so long in Paris, which had made all the Jews slaves. 
Universal tolerance is the very soul of happiness to a populous 
and enlightened nation. I built churches for all sects, two for 
you Protestants,’ addressing himself to Lord Ebrington. He 
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asked me several questions on the subject of the many and hard 
restrictions we labour under as Catholics and he seemed to consider 
the policy as little, and as he said, ‘c’est indigne d’une grande 
nation comme la vdtre.’! He said he neither murdered Wright 
nor Pichegru, they both died in Prison. Wright’s name he did 
not at first remember. ‘Ah oui,’ he at last said, ‘c’était un 
suivant de Smith—non, non, pourquoi le tuer, je l’avais en prison, 
il ne pouvait pas me faire aucun tort—ga aurait été un crime 
inutile, c’était un des plusieurs mensonges 4 vos gazzettiers. 
Pichegru non plus, c’était un homme sans talent, sans téte—il est 
mort en prison comme Wright. Moreau 4 la bonne heure—il 
maurait pu faire repentir ma clémence, mais non, je ne voudrais 
pas lui 6ter la vie.’ He then said, ‘I have been far too merciful 
—had I spilt more blood, I might have been now, where I was, 
on the throne of France.’ He spoke of the English ministers—of 
both Pitt and Fox he had the highest opinion. Lord Grenville’s 
talents he prized particularly. He then said, ‘ Connaissez-vous 
Addington?’ ‘Qui, Sire, c’est un pauvre que ¢a.’ But I am sure 
you must now be tired of Buonaparte and I could go on for 8 days 
more, but will not bore you any longer. , 
CHARLES “STANDISH. 


The mention of Lord Ebrington enables us to fix the precise 
day of the interview. That young nobleman, who was then a 
member of the House of Commons and had somewhat distin- 
guished himself in the previous session, was at Elba during the 
first week in December and was twice admitted to an audience 
with Napoleon, on the 6th and on the 8th; on the latter date he 
was honoured with an invitation to a dinner where General 
Drouot was the only other guest, a fact which settles the con- 
versation recorded by Mr. Standish as having taken place on 
the 6th. Even had his letter contained no reference to Lord 
Ebrington, the most cursory comparison of the two narratives 
would establish the fact of their substantial identity. Lord 
Ebrington’s pamphlet contains everything recorded by Mr. 
Standish—minus the chronological blunders—and a good deal 
more beside. Next to Sir Neil Campbell’s Diary it is the main 
English authority on Napoleon at Elba. 

But it must be admitted that there was a great sameness in the 
table talk with which the deposed Emperor regaled his English 


*Cest un bigot que ce Milord Sidmouth’ appears in Lord Ebrington’s narrative. 
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visitors. About a fortnight after Lord Ebrington’s departure—to be 
strictly accurate, on Christmas Day—that adventurous traveller 
Lord John Russell, who had followed as an amateur in the wake 
of Wellington’s armies in the Peninsula, arrived at Porto Ferrajo 
and was admitted to an audience at which he received the highest 
mark of imperial favour—Napoleon pulled his ear. 

His manner (wrote Lord John) is very good-natured and seems studied to put 
one at one’s ease by its familiarity; his smile and his laugh are very agreeable 
he asks a number of questions without object and often repeats them, a habit 
which he no doubt acquired during fifteen years of supreme command. To this 
I should also attribute the ignorance he seems to show at times of the most 
‘common facts. When anything that he likes is said he puts his head forward 
and listens with great pleasure. 

Lord John was not so favourably impressed with Napoleon's 
exterior as was Mr. Standish. 

He appears very short, which is partly owing to his being very fat ; his hands 

and legs being quite swollen and unwieldy. That makes him appear awkward 
and not unlike the whole-length figure of Gibbon the historian. Besides this, 
instead of the bold-marked countenance that I expected, he has fat cheeks and 
rather a turn-up nose, which, to bring in another historian, makes the shape of 
his face resemble the portraits of Hume. He has a dusky grey eye which would 
be called vicious in a horse, and the shape of his mouth expresses contempt and 
decision. 
But the magnetism of the Emperor’s personality had done its work 
on the Whig statesman, and we find him at Westminster in June 
of the following year, five days before Waterloo, moving a resolu- 
tion strongly condemnatory of the war with France. 

The account of Napoleon’s conversation which Lord John 
afterwards printed differs very little from that recorded by Lond 
Ebrington and Mr. Standish, and the three narratives taken 
together should be compared with the long interview with Sir 
Neil Campbell which appears in the latter’s Diary under the date 
of December 4. It is sufficiently obvious that Napoleon’s out- 
pourings were no simple unpremeditated lay. The curiosity to 
which Lord John Russell alludes was apparent on the surface, 
but the desire to create a favourable impression and to put the 
best colour on some of the most dubious actions in an wl 
scrupulous career is the dominant motive. Yet it is not difficult 
to discern that, though the general outline of Napoleon's con 
versation was prepared beforehand, he permitted himself to be 
carried away into expressions and into a line of thought which 
revealed more of his inner self than strict prudence would have } 


dictated. 
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Sir Neil Campbell’s journal was published in 1869, and is 
easily accessible : it was utilised in manuscript both by Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir Archibald Alison. Lord Ebrington’s pamphlet is 
comparatively rare, and I may be pardoned if I supplement Mr. 
Standish’s letter by extracts from it. 


After some questions about myself and my family he asked eagerly about 
France, saying: ‘Tell me frankly, are they contented?’ I said ‘Comme ¢a.’ 
He replied: ‘ They cannot be ; they have been too much humbled by the peace— 
they have had a king imposed upon them, and imposed by England. Lord 
Wellington’s appointment must be very galling to the army, and so must the 
great attentions shewn him by the King, as if opposing his own feelings to those 
of the country.’ 


The Bourbons, Napoleon said, were not calculated to be 
popular with a people like the French. Madame d’Angouléme, 
he had heard, was plain and awkward. ‘ For the angel of peace a 
witty or a pretty woman was required at least.’ He had always 
felt that France wanted an aristocracy, ‘but for that it required 
time. I have made Princes and Dukes, and given them large 
estates, but I could not make real noblemen of them.’ He had 
intended to inter-marry them with the old nobility, and in some 
instances had done so, ‘ and if the twenty years I demanded for 
the grandeur of France had been granted me, I would have done a 
good deal: but fate has determined otherwise.’ The King, he 
thought, ought to follow the same plan, instead of showering his 
favours on men who for the last twenty years had been ‘ buried in 
the garrets of London.’ 

Napoleon’s verdict on his fellow-monarchs is given with greater 
fulness by Lord Ebrington than by Mr. Standish. 

Iasked him what he thought of the Emperor Alexander. ‘Oh he is a true 
Greek ! one cannot relyon him. He is however intelligent, and has certain 
liberal ideas with which he was imbued by one of our French philosophers— 
Laharpe, who brought him up. But he is so fickle that one can never know 
whether the sentiments he utters proceed from his real conviction or from a 
species of vanity, to put himself in contrast with his real position.’ During the 
fortnight that they were at Tilsit the two Emperors dined together nearly every 
(ay, ‘ but we rose early from table to get rid of the King of Prussia who bored 
us, About nine o’clock the Emperor Alexander returned in plain clothes (en frac) 
to drink tea with me, and remained conversing very agreeably on different sub- 


Jects, for the most part philosophical or political, till two or three o’clock in the 
morning.” The Emperor Francis. he said, had more honesty but less capacity. 








’ According to Creevey, Napoleon was in the habit of summing up the merits 
of the two sovereigns in very different language to General Killer, the Austrian 
commissioner at Elba. ‘Now I'll tell you the difference between the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia. The Emperor thinks himself a very clever 
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The Archduke Charles was ‘un esprit trés-médiocre’ who had, however, on some 
occasions shown himself not to be without military talent. Ferdinand, the King 
of Spain,’ was not without natural parts, but ignorant and bigoted from the 
faults of his education, which had been left entirely to priests. ‘ Moreover, the 
most dissimulating character I ever knew.’ 


Napoleon spoke lightly of the talents of his marshals, ‘ but 
having once elevated them it had been his system to maintain 
them.’ Murat he called ‘un magnifique Lazzarone.’ Augereau 
was a ‘mauvais sujet, but Masséna had behaved well in the 
latter days, as did also Soult and Davoust. 


I asked if he was not surprised at Berthier having been among the first to 
welcome the King’s arrival. He answered, with a smile, ‘I have been told he 
has committed some follies of the kind, but his head is not a strong one. I had 
promoted him more than he deserved because I found his pen useful. Besides, 
I assure you, he is a good fellow, and if he saw me he would be the first to express 
regret for what he has done with tears in his eyes.’ ? 


Napoleon asked what would happen to him if he went to 
England. ‘Que ferait-on avec moi si je venois en Angleterre? 
serais-je lapidé ?’ Lord Ebrington reassured him, and said that 
the violent feeling excited against him was rapidly subsiding now 
that the two countries were no longer at war. Napoleon smiled 
and replied: ‘Je crois pourtant qu'il y auroit toujours quelque 
risque de la part de votre mob de Londres.’ 

Lord Ebrington relates the Jaffa and El Arisch incidents in 
almost the same words as Mr. Standish, but he makes one 
interesting addition. After quoting Napoleon’s reflection that ‘it 
is always better to suffer a man to finish his destiny, be it what 
it may,’ he reports the Emperor as saying : 

I judged so afterwards in the case of Duroc, who, when his bowels were 
falling out before my eyes, repeatedly cried out to me to have him put out of his 


misery. I said to him: ‘I pity you, my friend, but there is no help for it—you 
must suffer on to the end.’ * 





fellow, and he is a damned fool; whereas the King of Prussia thinks meanly of 
his own talents, and he is a very sensible man.’—Creevey Papers, vol. i. p. 195. 

1 The father of Queen Isabella who died only the other day. 

2 It is generally believed that the defection of Berthier was felt more keenly 
by Napoleon than that of any other of the marshals. But Berthier had never 
recovered from the physical shock of the retreat from Moscow. On learning of 
his old master’s return from Elba he retired to Germany, and while a Russian 
regiment was passing through the town threw himself out of the window of 4 
house in Bamberg. Rumour spoke of assassination, but it is certain that his 
mind was unhinged. 

* Duroc, Duc de Friuli, was mortally wounded by a cannon-shot on the 
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The curiosity manifested both by Mr. Standish and Lord 
Ebrington as to the fate of Captain Wright may appear strange 
to the present generation. But when Napoleon, in July of the 
following year, was detained off Plymouth Sound, and when shoals 
of heavy-laden boats put off to see the uncrowned Emperor, a cry 
which reached the ears of the officers on the Bellerophon was 
‘What did you do with Captain Wright ?’ 

Wright was a daring seaman closely associated with Sir 
Sidney Smith : he had shared his imprisonment in the Temple and 
had joined in his escape in May 1798. On the renewal of the 
war he had been employed, as commander of a brig, in convoying 
to the French coast the leaders in the great Royalist conspiracy 
of Georges Cadoudal and Pichegru. IIl-fortune threw him once 
more into the hands of the enemy, he was flung again into the 
Temple prison, and after a rigorous imprisonment of eighteen 
months it was announced that he had committed suicide on the 
night of October 25, 1805. The statement was universally dis- 
credited : Wright was believed to have been murdered by Napoleon’s 
orders, and many circumstantial details to that effect were circu- 
lated. The mystery remains unsolved: it is difficult to see what 
Napoleon had to gain ; he always repudiated the idea, and I think 
that he, personally, is entitled to an acquittal. Remembering 
what the methods of the French police were, the fate of 
Pichegru, and the barbarities which were exercised on the Breton 
peasants in the Paris dungeons, it is wisest, as far as Fouché and 
his myrmidons are concerned, to leave the matter at ‘ non-proven.’ 
It may be remembered that an actor in the great Dreyfus drama, 
the notorious Colonel Henry, was found dead in circumstances 
strongly reminiscent of the fate both of Pichegru and of Wright. 

One would dearly like to know what was passing in Napoleon’s 
mind when he discussed European politics with Lord John Russell 
and gave vent to Liberal sentiments before Lord Ebrington and 
Mr. Standish. It was on February 26, 1815, that he embarked 
with Bertrand, Cambronne, Drouot, six hundred of the Old Guard, 
and a hundred Polish lancers, on that desperate adventure which 
was to lead him to Waterloo and St. Helena. How far, if at all, 
were his plans matured in the previous December? For some time 


second day of the battle of Bautzen, May 20, 1813. He had been with Napoleon 
since the siege of Toulon, and was the man, with the possible exception of 
Lannes, for whom the Emperor felt more sympathy and affection than he ever 
bestowed on any human being. 
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past Sir Neil Campbell had noticed a growing disposition on the 
part of the Emperor to see less and less of him, though Napoleon’s 
manner lost nothing of its former cordiality on the occasions 
when they did meet. There had been mysterious comings and 
goings, and rumours of projected enlistments. Pauline, the 
Emperor's youngest sister, the most intriguing woman of her day, 
had taken up her residence on the island, and Bonapartist agents 
were known to be busy in France and Italy. 

Mr. Standish notices the evident signs of the straits to which 
Napoleon had been reduced by the neglect of the French 
Government to pay him the income stipulated at Fontainebleau, 
His pecuniary position was desperate: his wife and child had 
been taken from him, and the former was already being subjected 
by Metternich to the corrupting influence of Count Neipperg. 
He was under keen and by no means ill-founded apprehensions 
that the Barbary pirates, whose power was as yet undisciplined 
by the guns of Lord Exmouth, meditated a descent on Elba, 
Rumours had reached him from Vienna that some at least 
of the autocrats of Europe considered that an island in the 
Atlantic would be a safer prison than an island in the Medi- 
terranean ; and it had even been whispered that, in the famous 
words of Lord Essex, ‘ Stone-dead hath no fellow.’ 

It is possible, thinks Houssaye, that, if the Treaty of Fontaine. 
bleau had been faithfully carried out, and if the proceedings at 
Vienna had not raised dark suspicions in his mind, the Emperor 
might have remained content in his retreat. But, adds the 
French historian, it is most improbable. The violated treaty and 
the rumours of assassination and deportation served as pretexts 
for his escape, but they were only secondary causes. ‘La cause 
déterminante fut l’état de la France sous la restauration. la 
cause premiére, ce fut que le petit souverain de l’ile d'Elke 
s’appelait Napoléon et qu'il avait quarante-cinq ans.’ 


J. B. ATLAY, 





























PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


XV. BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


To sing thy beauties and thy environs 
Demands great Virgil’s hundred mouths and tongues. 
Dr. Winter. 
I HAVE discovered at last what every man past fifty is for ever in 
search of, whether consciously or not—a place in which to set up 
one’s rest for the years when the grasshopper becomes a burden. 
I had heard from many friends of the amenities of St. Edmunds- 
bury, but in these matters one distrusts one’s friends. There is 
no place so uninteresting that there cannot be found people who 
are content, and more than content, to live init. The associations 
of childhood or courtship avail to transfigure with the glories of 
Paradise the very flattest landscape and the dreariest country 
town. I confess, and I do so with contrition, that when people 
spoke to me of Bury St. Edmunds, my memory reverted to a day 
I had once, by ill-fortune, been compelled to waste in another 
Suffolk town—the unromantic borough of Sudbury, a sleepy place 
if there ever was one, ‘the very houses seemed asleep,’ and the 
tired inhabitants looked like the citizens of Gonzalo’s common- 
wealth—‘ no occupation, all men idle, all.” But of what injustice 
have I not been guilty to this exquisite spot! The arrogance of 
wishing to be more fastidious than my neighbours has been justly 
punished by too long ignorance of its charm. If I had but opened 
a guide-book I might have learned how Defoe spoke of it as ‘ famed 
for its pleasant situation and wholesome air, the Montpelier of 
Suffolk, perhaps of England!’ Even then (who knows ?) I might 
have remembered that Defoe retired hither after a year spent in 
Newgate, and after Newgate even Sudbury might have seemed 
‘the Montpelier of Suffolk, perhaps of England.’ But how abso- 
lutely right and how discriminating Defoe was in his praise ! 
Pleasant, indeed, is the situation—a long, sloping hill, stretching 
down to the valley of the Lark at the point where the Linnet joins 
it. And how wholesome the air! As I sit at my window upon 
Angel Hill— 
the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto my gentle senses. 
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And I begin, though no sceptic, to have my suspicions that the 
world-renowned miracle of St. Edmund’sincorruptible body may have 
owed less to the saint’s virtue than to that of the delicate atmosphere, 
And then for the streets and houses. Were ever streets so clean 
since the great flood ; were ever houses so varied and so beautiful ? 
All styles meet here, from the substantial stone house of the Norman 
Jew, and the timber structures of the medieval shopkeepers with 
their overhanging storeys, through Tudor brickwork with its new 
pride in chimney-stacks, to the classical fascias of the brothers 
Adam. Of the grandeur of the churches I must speak more parti- 
cularly ; but even Dissent, in St. Edmundsbury, has lost half its 
evil by refusing to be pseudo-Gothic. The meeting-house to which 
Defoe was wont to turn his enfranchised steps is a dignified and 
simple structure of red (not brown) brick, built at a time when 
architects understood the beauty of proportion. 

The one drawback to complete peace of mind in Bury comes 
from a contemplation of the ruins of the monastery. The day has 
gone by when the wrtuoso could admire ruins for ruin’s sake, and 
even construct artificial heaps of his own at the end of picturesque 
vistas in his pleasure grounds. We are all socialists now; anda 
ruin is coming to be estimated at its real value in capital loss to 
the body politic. A twentieth-century poet, if such arises, will 
find himself inspired by the ‘ bare, ruin’d choirs’ of Tintern and 
Fountains to a different strain of sentiment from that to which 
we are accustomed; and the twentieth-century historian of 
Henry VIII. will hardly speak of that ‘ grim wolf’ in the endearing 
phrases of Mr. Froude. Even the casual passenger of to-day, who 
knows how dead are both architecture and public spirit, mutters 
a malediction over the short-sighted cupidity which unroofed or 
pulled down so many magnificent buildings for the mere market 
price of their lead and stone. If the true tale of the spoliation of 
the monasteries ever gets into the popular histories, I should not 
be surprised if Mr. Lloyd-George, when in due course he becomes 
Prime Minister, saw his way to a bill for escheating a few of the 
larger English mansions for use as university colleges, as a tardy 
act of reprisal for the impropriation of these ancient homes of 
learning by our old nobility. The particular jackal who inherited 
the carcase of St. Edmund’s Abbey, when the royal wolf had 
drained its blood, picked the bones remarkably clean. He left 
nothing but two gateways, one of the twelfth and one of the fou 
teenth century, and both so beautiful that it is a wonder he had 
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the heart to spare them. His name was John Eyre ; and the rest 
of his acts may be read in the ‘History and Fate of Sacrilege’ 
of his relation, Sir Henry Spelman. He died without issue. 

If it interests us to know how the monastery impressed Eng- 
jishmen of that generation who had no desire for ill-gotten gains, 
we may turn to the ‘Itinerary’ of the King’s librarian—the cele- 
brated John Leland—who visited it during his grand tour through 
England in search of antiquities. These are his words : 


The sun hath not seen either a City more finely seated (so delicately standeth 
it upon the easy ascent or hanging of an hill, and a little river runneth down on 
the east side thereof), or a goodlier Abbey ; whether a man indifferently consider 
either the endowment with revenues, or the largeness, or the incomparable magni- 
ficence thereof. A man that saw the Abbey wou’d say verily it were a city: so 
many gates there are in it, and some of brass, so many towers, and a most stately 
church ; upon which attend three’ others also, standing gloriously in one and the 
same church-yard ; all of passing fine and curious workmanship. 


But within a year or two this goodly abbey was to have visitors 
of another type sent by Master Crumwell to spy out the land. 
There are preserved two letters relating to their visitation which 
throw light upon the methods employed to trump up a plausible 
case against the poor abbot and monks : 


Please it your Mastership, forasmuche as I suppose ye shall have sute made 
unto you touching Burie ere we retorne, I thought convenient to advertise you 
of our Procedings there and also of the Compleints of the same: As for th’ Abbot, 
we founde nothing suspect as touching his lyving. But it was detected that he 
laye moche foorth in his granges ; that he delited moche in playing at Dice and 
Cardes ; and therin spente moche money, and in buylding for his Plesure. He 
did not preche openly ; also that he converted divers fermes into copieholdes, 
whereof poore men doth complaine : also he semeth to be addict to the maynteyning 
of suche superstitious ceremonies as hath ben used hertofore. As touching the 





' Weever, who extracts this passage in his Funeral Monuments, notes in the 
margin that of the three churches there were but two then remaining, and these 
happily survive to this year of grace. They are large and good specimens of the 
Perpendicular style, and contain some notable features. St. Mary’s open-timber 
roof is said to be one of the finest in the world, and the other, dedicated to St. 
James of Compostela, and built by Abbot Anselm (1119-48) in redemption of 
& pledge to go on vilgrimage to Santiago, has some Flemish glass, the purples in 
which—on the robes of some wicked elders—make us for once understand the taste 
of Dives. The churchyard passed with the monastic buildings to John Eyre, and 
in the eighteenth century was even sold by auction. It contains some interesting 
remains of a chapel called ‘ The Charnel,’ built by Abbot John de Northwold in 
1301, who noted ‘ not without sorrow of heart and pressure of vehement grief,’ 
that the bones of the poor whose graves were wanted for some new tenant were 
“indecently cast forth and left.’ An attempt was made in the days of the Metho- 
sani to make these dry bones live by converting ‘ Le Charnelle’ into a meeting. 
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Covent, we could get litle or no complaints amonge them, although we did use 
moche diligens in o: re examination, and therby, with some other arguments gathered 
of their examinacions formerly, I beleve and suppose they had confedered and 
compacted before our comyng, that they should disclose nothing. Amongst the 
reliques we found moch vanite and supersticion &c. And thus Almightie God 


have you in his tuition. 
Your servaunt moste bounden 


From Burie, 5 Nov. JOHN AP Rion. 
An extract from the second letter shows where the real offence 


of the convent lay : 


Pleasyth it youre Lordship to be advertised that wee have ben at Saynt 
Edmondsbury, where we found a riche shryne which was very comberous to deface, 
We have takyn in the seyde monastery in Golde and sylver 5000 markes and above, 
besyds as well a Riche Cross with emeredds, as also dyvers and sundry stones of 
grete value; and yet we have left the churche, Abbott, and Covent very well 
furneshed with plate of sylver necessary for the same. 


When the monastery was finally dissolved on November 4, 
1539, the abbot Dominus Johannes Reve, of Melford,! received a 
pension of five hundred marks ; but he was not long a burden upon 
his impoverished Supreme Head, for within half a year he died of 
a broken heart. The researches of Dr. Montague James have 
revealed the fact that the library of the monastery contained some 
two thousand five hundred volumes, so that perhaps poor Abbot 
Reve and his forty-four monks did not spend their whole time in 
playing cards. From the Bury cloisters in the fifteenth century 
came the celebrated monk, John Boston, who roamed through 
England to make a single catalogue of the books in all the monastic 
libraries. From Bury came also a little later the poet John 
Lydgate, of whose voluminous works, if little is now read, much is 
still written by those who offer themselves for examination in 
English literature. And there were not a few chroniclers, Jocelin 
of Brakelonde and John of Everisden being the most famous, to 
whose labours we are indebted for a picture of the times when 
kings, and queens, and parliaments were proud to be the guests of 
St. Edmund, and the town earned its motto, Sacrarium Regis 
Cunabula Legis. 


1 Melford was a manor belonging to Bury, and a favourite residence of the 
abbots. As every reader of Lavengro will remember, the town is famous for its 
length ; the beautiful church is also remarkably long (180 feet), and beyond this 
again is a Lady chapel. Round the cornice of one of the side chapels runs @ scroll 
inscribed with verses by Bury’s poet Lydgate. The church has nearly a hundred 
windows, once filled with fifteenth-century glass. The remains of this, containing 
some pieces of an exquisite blue, have been collected into the lights of the east’ 
window, and as if to point the contrast of the centuries, it has been framed in & 
border of blue, such as only a nineteenth-century artist could have conceived. 
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Everybody knows the delightful chapters in ‘ Past and Present’ 
in which Carlyle, following the Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelonde, 
which had just been edited for the Camden Society (1840), tells 
again the story of the most famous of the abbots of St. Edmund— 
Abbot Samson. Pure historians have objected that his account of 
his hero is ‘ rhetoric rather than history,’ ! and pure Latinists may 
point out that he has not always rendered his text with exactness ; 
but he has given a fascinating picture of a great medieval abbot, 
and probably has done more than any Churchman to render intel- 
ligible to modern England the part the monasteries once played. 
It is interesting also to remember that it was Carlyle who first, in 
our days, pointed out the absurdity of our praising Henry VIII. 
for robbing the commonwealth of these magnificent endowments. 
The manors belonging to Bury alone would be worth half a million 
inmodern money. ‘ A sorrowful waste of noble wood and umbrage, 
perhaps among the saddest our England ever saw. Why will men 
destroy noble forests, even when in part a nuisance, in such reck- 
less manner, turning loose four-footed beasts, and cattle, and 
Henry-the-Eighths into them?’ Carlyle’s name as a philosopher 
and man of letters is not for the moment current in England, His 
reputation has been sadly wounded in the house of his friends. 
But a modern reader in search of the picturesque might still do 
worse than take down ‘ Past and Present,’ and read the section that 
treats of St. Edmundsbury. One of the quaintest of Jocelin’s 
stories, which Carlyle reproduces, is that of Samson’s mission to 
Rome on the convent’s behalf, while he was a schoolmaster and 
before he became a monk. It was in the days of the anti-pope 
Octavian, who was supported by the Emperor, and so messengers 
carrying letters to Rome had to run the risk, as they crossed Ger- 
many, of being hanged or maimed by the honest German knights. 
Samson, even thus early, showed himself a person of resource. As 
England sided with the pope of Rome, and Scotland, in consequence, 
with the anti-pope, Samson thought it prudent to travel as a Scot. 
This is the account he gave to his chaplain Jocelin, in Carlyle’s 
tendering : ‘ Putting on the garb of a Scotchman, and taking the 

' See the life in Dictionary of National Biography. 

* Thus when Samson, on his election after paying homage to the King, turns 
to the altar and sings the Miserere ‘ with firm voice, firm step and head, no change 
in his countenance whatever,’ the King is made to say : ‘ By God’s eyes, that one, 
I think, will govern the Abbey well!’ What the King did say was ‘ that abbot 


elect seems to think he can govern an abbey’ (iste electus videtur sibi dignus 
abbatia custodienda). 
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gesture of one, I walked along ; and when anyone mocked at me, 
I would brandish my staff in the manner of that weapon they call 
gaveloc, uttering comminatory words after the manner of the 
Scotch. To those that met and questioned me who I was, I made 
no answer but Ride, ride Rome, turne Cantwereberei. Samson’s 
study in Scottish ethics is interesting even to-day ; but his answer 
to rude questioners is cryptic, and we may suspect corruption. One 
wonders if the good Jocelin has given the second verb incorrectly, 
not recognising some Scottish vox comminatoria, or ‘ sweer word.’ 
Since the suppression of its abbey Bury has not come much 
into the light of publicity, until the other day, when a dispute arose 
about some bones said to be those of St. Edmund, which were to 
be given to the Roman Cathedral in Westminster, and Sir Ernest 
Clarke demonstrated that they had never belonged to the saint. 
But we meet with it under a more ambiguous aspect, in the year 
1664, when the assizes were made memorable by the last trial of 
witches in England. Twenty years before as many as forty poor 
bodies, whom the infamous Hopkins denounced as witches, were 
hanged ; but the later trial has been fully reported, and is inter- 
esting from the eminence of the persons concerned in it. On the 
bench was Sir Matthew Hale, Kt., Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer, and among the evidence called was that of 
Dr. Brown, of Norwich. Two poor widows of Lowestoft, Rose 
Cullender and Amy Dury, were charged with bewitching two chil- 
dren, Elizabeth and Dorothy Pacey, so that they had terrible fits, 
and, moreover, vomited a vast number of pins and twopenny aails. 
The fits went on in court, but without the production of nails or 
pins. One of the witnesses called was an aunt of the girls living 
at Yarmouth, to whom the children had been sent. This deponent 
said that she gave no credit to what was related to her, conceiving 
possibly the children might use some deceit in putting pins into 
their mouths themselves. Whereupon she had unpinned all their 
clothes and left not so much as one pin upon them, but sewed all 
the clothes they wore instead of pinning them. But notwith- 
standing all this care and circumspection of hers, the children 
afterwards raised at several times at least thirty pins in her pre- 
sence, and had most fierce and violent fits upon them in which 
they would cry out against Rose Cullender and Amy Dury, affirming 
that they saw them and they threatened to torment them ten times 
more if they complained of them. Sometimes the children would 
see things run up and down the house in the appearance of mice; 
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and one of them suddenly snapped one with the tongs and threw it 
into the fire, when it screeched out like a rat. At another time the 
younger child, being out of her fits, went out of doors to take a 
little fresh air, and presently a little thing like a bee flew upon her 
face, and would have gone into her mouth, whereupon the child 
ran in all haste to the door to get into the house again, screeching 
out in a most terrible manner. Whereupon the deponent made 
all haste to come to her, but before she could get to her the child 
fell into her swooning fit, and at last, with much pain, straining her- 
self, she vomited up a twopenny nail with a broad head, and after 
that the child had raised up the nail she came to her understanding ; 
and being demanded by this deponent how she came by this nail, she 
answered that the bee brought the nail and forced it into her mouth. 

This picture of a bee carrying a twopenny nail does not seem 
to have disturbed the gravity of the court; for, of course, a bee 
might be bewitched as well as a human being, and so perform 
prodigies out of nature. The most interesting feature of the trial 
to us of to-day is the evidence of the famous author of the ‘ Vulgar 
Errors,’ which is worth transcribing : 


There was also Dr. Brown, of Norwich, a person of great knowledge, who, after 
the evidence given, and upon view of the persons in court, was desired to give 
his opinion, what he did conceive of them. He was clearly of opinion that the 
persons were bewitched ; and said that in Denmark there had been lately a great 
discovery of witches, who used the very same ways of afflicting persons, by con- 
veying pins into them, and crooked as these pins were, with needles and nails. 
And his opinion was, that the Devil in such cases did work upon the bodies of 
men and women upon a natural foundation, that is, to stir up and excite such 
humours superabounding in these bodies to a great excess, whereby he did in an 
extraordinary manner afflict them with such distemper as their bodies were most 
subject to, as particularly appeared in these children. For he conceived that these 
swounding fits were natural, and nothing else but that they call the Mother, 
but only heightened to a great excess by the subtilty of the Devil, co-operating 
with the malice of those which we term witches. 


One reads with satisfaction that there was one person present 
with a judicial mind. A certain Mr. Sergeant Keeling was ‘ much 
unsatisfied’ with the evidence, and thought it insufficient to 
warrant a conviction, saying that ‘no person was in safety if it be 
applied to the prisoners upon the imagination of the persons 
afflicted.” Notwithstanding his protest, however, these poor 
widows, who had perhaps annoyed the Pacey children while they 
were at Lowestoft and so got on their nerves, were hanged for 
having sent pins and twopenny nails by bee-post all the way to 
Yarmouth. 

Urpanus SyLvan. 
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BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘ Jant,’ said her mistress, ‘ bring me Captain English’s box !’ 

The ayah stared as if she could not have heard aright. There 
followed a strange oppressive silence, in which the lapping of the 
waters in the inner marble spaces seemed to take whispering voices 
of amazement. Then Lady Gerardine, standing straight and im- 
passive by her dressing-table, her head just turned aside from the 
reflection of her own beauty, repeated her order in the same hard, 
uninflected tone. ' 

‘Captain English’s box; bring it to me.’ 

Jani looked sharply up at the speaker’s face and clapped her 
hands together with the wail of the children of her race when 
sudden trouble comes upon them. 

* Ai, ai!’ 

‘Go,’ said Lady Gerardine. 

Grudgingly Jani turned to obey. She went, muttering to herself, 
groping in her soul for the reason of this strange and most unexpected 
order—an order so out of keeping with the whole tenor of her mis- 
tress’s life, that it rang in her ears like a menace of calamity. 


It was a small thing enough, a common battered tin box, to rank 
with such importance. But it held tragedy : more than tragedy, 
a woman’s murdered youth. Well did Jani remember the day it 
had come back to the little home, up in the hills—all that was left 
to them of their handsome young lord. They could not carry 
Rosamond back her dead ; what soldier’s widow can hope for that 
last tragic comfort ? But the few tangible traces he had left behind 
him : these were hers by right, and to her they were brought, with 
scarcely less reverence than if they had been his honoured remains 
—the journal he had kept for her during yonder endless months 
of siege ; the letters he had written her, never to post; his notes; 


1 Copyright, 1904, by Egerton Castle, in the United States of America. 
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sundry trifling belongings, marked with that poignant personal 
touch which seems to inflict the hardest pain of all. 

One can kneel in uplifted resignation beside the awful grandeur 
of the soul-abandoned clay. But the old pipe, burned down on 
one side, the worn glove . . . over these trivial relics the heart 
breaks. Rosamond English, in her nausea of misery, her rebellion 
against the unaccepted unrealisable sorrow, could not look at 
them, could not touch the poor memorials. She thrust them back 
into the battered box away from her sight, and with them all the 
garnered treasures of her brief girlhood and of her briefer wifehood : 
the simple keepsake, the dried flowers—sprig from her wedding 
bouquet, bridal wreath—the letters to the betrothed, the first 
letters to the wife. Things of no worth, yet full of hideous poten- 
tialities of grief: symbols of what had been, what might have been. 
‘Away, away with them!’ cried her sick heart, ‘ out of my sight 
for ever ! 

And now she was to break open the coffin to look upon the 
horror of the murdered thing that was her youth; she who had 
nailed it down so fast, buried it so deep! 

Jani laid the box at her mistress’s feet and loosened the cords 
slowly and with protest. 

‘Go, leave me now,’ said Rosamond, ‘and let no one disturb 
me. Leave me!’ she ordered sharply, as once more the ayah 
hesitated. And Jani slunk way, dragging noiseless feet, her dim 
nind filled with inarticulate foreboding. 

Rosamond drew a long breath as the hangings fell. Surely, 
surely, if there be anything to which one has a right, in this grinding 
world, it is to be alone with one’s dead ! 


She took the key from where she had herself placed it ready to 
her hand on the table: a black rusty thing amid all the jewels and 
costly trinkets which it was Sir Arthur Gerardine’s pleasure to 
provide for the adornment of the most beautiful of all his attributes 
—his wife. She knelt down and inserted it in the lock; and then 
the paused, passing her hand across her damp forehead. 

Inexorable fate! She for years had walked in the company 
of some creature of horror, the face of which had been mercifully 
veiled ; she had carried a mortal anguish cunningly lulled to sleep. 
Now her hand must lift the veil. . . . Now no opiate would further 
erve her; she must face the pain. 

For a moment yet she hesitated: the last recoil of the flesh. 
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Then the courage which despair or resignation lends—that rise of 
the spirit to meet the inevitable which seldom fails even the lowest 
human being at the end—brought back strength sufficient. She 
turned the key, drew out the rusty hasp, and opened the casket 
of her dead past. 


The breath that rushed at her from the gaping box seized her by 
the throat. The unfading scent of the faded orange blossom ; the 
very atmosphere of the lost presence, of the tobacco he had been 
wont to use, of the Russian-leather pocket-books she had given 
him ; a faint, faint whisper of the English lavender her hands had 
been so careful to set for him, since he loved it. And, over all, 
through all, some odour of the siege: of strife, fever, bloodshed, 
and death—eastern, indescribable, terrible! Her soul sickened 
away. 

No, the past was not dead! It had but lain in wait for her all 
these years. It had but gathered force to spring upon her in the 
fated hour. None can escape destiny. Here was the cup she had 
refused to drain; here were the tears of which she had cheated 
her heart ; here, even, was the intensity of her lost youth, that she 
might mourn the husband of her girlhood as it had been written 
she must mourn. 

She rose to her feet. A cry rang in her ears like the cry of an 
animal hurt ; and she never knew that it had come from her own 
lips. Through gathering mists she saw Jani reappear and run to- 
wards her; and, summoning all her failing energies in one supreme 
effort, she called out in distinct tones : 

‘Close the box and let no one touch it.’ 

Then she fell like a mown lily, straight and long, beside it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For thirty-six hours the unconsciousness for which she had longed 
cradled Rosamond, and when she came to herself it was slowly and 
with dimness. Three times, indeed, did day and night slip by her 
in her darkened and silent room before she even began to wonder 
how it was she should be left in such peace. But upon the fourth 
dawn, as the sun set to work to paint once more the jewel glories 
of her walls, memory came back upon her like a torrent. 
She sat up, wildly crying : 
‘Jani, the box! What have they done with the box ?’ 
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The ayah’s arms were round her in a second. Jani whispered 
and soothed her mistress as, long ago, she had soothed her nursling. 
Safe was the mem sahib’s box ; no one should lay finger on it but 
herself. But the mem sahib must be good and sleep, for Jani was 
by her. And Rosamond let her head rest gratefully upon the 
wasted bosom that once had held such loving bounties for her, and 
from thence slid back upon her pillows into forgetfulness again. 
She was weary still, with a great and blessed weariness. 


Dr. Saunders paid brief daily visits. In Sir Arthur’s opinion 
he was inclined to make culpably light of the whole affair—to allow 
those unimportant fever cases in the compound to weigh against 
the indisposition of the Lieutenant-Governor’s wife. 

It is a notable fact that the medical man treats the feminine 
syncope as not calling for much notice. And though the excellent 
Scot conceded that there might be some shock caused by the fall, 
to account for the prolonged unconsciousness, he declined to admit 
to Sir Arthur there was ground for anxiety or to recommend any 
treatment but quiet—absolute quiet. The preliminary symptom 
of irritability towards himself which Sir Arthur commented upon 
as extraordinary and alarming, Dr. Saunders in so many words 
declined, as a waste of time, even to discuss. 

Nevertheless, as days succeeded each other and the patient’s 
languor, not to say apathy, continued unabated, Dr. Saunders 
abruptly changed his tactics and informed his Excellency that he 
had better lose no time in sending his wife home. 

‘Pack her off,’ he said brusquely. 

“Pack her off!’ The choice of words was as unfitting as the 
idea they embodied was distasteful. 

‘I thought,’ said Sir Arthur loftily, ‘that you were aware, 
Dr. Saunders, of my intention of progressing homewards next 
month.’ 

‘Well, I should pack off Lady Gerardine by the next boat,’ 
said the Doctor, no whit abashed. ‘There’s a good deal of sick- 
ness about, and I should not like to take the responsibility of 
keeping her on here in this condition. She’s in a queer low state— 
damn queer low state, Sir Arthur.’ 

Sir Arthur puffed an angry breath down his nostrils and fixed 
a withering gaze on the other’s dry, impassive countenance. 

What sort of a physician was this who, having charge of the 
Precious health of such a distinguished household, could allow one 
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of its most important members to get into a damn queer low state 
and then brazenly announce the fact? Sir Arthur, a spot of red 
anger burning upon each cheekbone, gave Dr. Saunders clearly to 
understand how grossly he had failed in his post of trust, and 
announced his own intention of procuring higher opinion without 
delay. Whereat the doctor shrugged his shoulders and drove 
off in his little trap at break-neck speed, as philosophically as ever, 

The higher medical opinion was procured. And though it 
was enveloped in phraseology better suited to the patient’s dis. 
tinguished station, it was substantially the same as the first—with 
the single difference that it seemed to take a more serious view 
of the case. Lady Gerardine was once more ordered home with 
the least possible delay, this time under penalties so obscurely 
hinted at as to seem far more alarming than the most explicit 
statement. 

Sir Arthur’s irritable anxiety caught fire again. He hastened 
the departure with as much energy as he had hitherto displayed 
in repudiating the idea. Truth to tell, no prescription could have 
well been less pleasing to him. Precluded himself by public busi- 
ness from leaving before his allotted time, not only would his stately 
* progress’ home be sorely shorn of its chief adornment, but the 
visit of his distinguished relative, Lady Aspasia Melbury, would 
have to be unceremoniously postponed. Moreover, it was never 
part of his views of the marital state to allow his beautiful wife to 
remove herself more than a day’s journey from his personal influ- 
ence. Scornfully as he would have repudiated any suggestion of 
jealousy (and indeed, as Aspasia had asserted, he was perhaps too 
vain a man to entertain so unflattering a guest in the complacency 
of his thoughts), he had, whether from long residence in the Hast 
or natural disposition, an almost oriental manner of regarding the 
wife as an appanage to the man’s estate—a satellite, pleasing and 
brilliant enough, but yet a mere satellite in the greater luminary’s 
orbit of glory. And therefore, while feverishly speeding the 
necessary preparations, he could not but let it be seen that he was 
disappointed, not to say hurt, that there should be any necessity 
for them. 

Lady Gerardine showed herself as gently indifferent to reproach 
as she had been to solicitude. But the physician’s wisdom 
was so far justified that, from the moment she was told of his 
decision, she roused herself and began to take some interest in life 
again. 
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‘Home,’ she said, ‘England! Oh, I am glad!’ 

And, by and by, when she was alone with Aspasia, she began, 
to the girl’s delight, to discuss plans with quite an eagerness in 
her weak voice. 

They were in a long cool room, one of the bygone zenana apart- 
ments preserved practically untouched, which opened upon the 
one side into the garden through the arches of a colonnade, and 
was secluded even from that quiet spot by marvellous stone lace- 
work screens, each different down to the smallest detail of design, 
yet all in harmony. However the small dusky Eastern beauties 
may have rebelled in their day against these exquisite prison walls, 
the present Northern mistress of the whilom palace found pleasure 
in their very seclusion, their apartness; and, according to her 
wont, she feasted her soul lazily on their artistic perfections. 

She was stretched on a highly painted Indian couch which had 
been converted into a sofa, and let her eyes wander from the carving 
of the window screens themselves to their even lovelier reflections, 
cut in grey shadow on the white marble of the pavement. From 
the inner rooms the waters of the baths played murmurous accom- 
paniment to her thought and her interrupted speech. Aspasia, 
squatting on the rug at the foot of the couch, listened, commented 
and suggested. 

The latter had not yet quite overcome her horrified sense of 
guilt in connection with Lady Gerardine’s singular breakdown. 
Without being able to piece together any reasonable explanation 
of late events, she felt instinctively that here was more than met 
the eye; that there was in the web of her aunt’s life, so to speak, 
an under-warp of unknown colour and unexpected strength ; that 
behind the placid surface there lay secret depths; and that her 
own trifling treachery had unwittingly set forces in motion with 
incalculable possibilities. She had gone about, these days, with a 
solemn look—a living presentment of childish anxiety. The scared 
shadow was still on her pretty face as she now sat in attendance. 

‘Home in six weeks . . .” said Rosamond dreamily. ‘ We shall 
still find violets amid the dark-green leaves, Baby, and brown and 

yellow chrysanthemums on the top of their frost-bitten stalks.’ 

‘And is it not jolly,’ said Aspasia, hugging her knees, ‘ to think 
that we can go and paddle about in the wet as much as ever we 
like, without anyone after us! And isn’t it delightful to be going 
off just our two selves. Oh! Aunt Rosamond, you gave me an 
awful fright, you know ; but really it was rather well done of you, to 
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faint off like that. You see, the doctor says, whatever they do, now, 
they’re not to contradict you. If ever I get an illness I hope it will 
be that sort. It is worth anything to be leaving Runkle behind’ 

Rosamond did not answer, unless a small secret smile in her 
pillows could be called an answer. 

‘I don’t suppose,’ proceeded Baby, emboldened, ‘that you 
have ever been free from the dear Runkle for more than three days 
at a time since you married him.’ 

The phrase being a mere statement of fact, it was again left 
without response. 

‘And really,’ pursued Aspasia, warming to her subject, ‘the 
way he pounced upon us last summer up in the hills was enough 
to ruin the nerves of a camel. No sooner gone than he was back. 
Positively one would rather have had him at home the whole time !’ 

Force of comparison evidently could no further go. Lady 
Gerardine gave one of her rare laughs. Baby’s face was all wrathful 
gravity. 

Poor Sir Arthur! Disciplinarian as he was, he failed to inspire 
his immediate circle with anything like average respect. It was a 
study in morals to watch the rapidity with which the first awe 
of some newly joined member of his English staff, the flattered 
reverential fascination produced by early intercourse with the great 
man, gave way to the snigger, the jeer, the grudging submission. 
But, serene in his own consciousness of power and his own heaven- 
born gift of applying it, Sir Arthur laid down the law smilingly and 
inflexibly ; and the native world about him, at least, bowed to his 
Tule with impassive face and supple back. And, if there were any 
symptoms of that mutiny which his niece declared a long continu- 
ance of his rule must inevitably foster, it is quite certain that he 
would have refused to believe in it until the rebel’s knife was actually 
at his throat. 

‘ Ah,’ cried he, coming in upon them at the sound of his wife’s 
laugh, ‘ that’s better! I thought we should soon have you on the 
right road when Sir James took you in hand.’ 

Sir James’s harmless ammonia mixture, orange-scented, differed 
as little from Dr. Saunders’ sedative drops as the pith of his 
flowery advice from the latter’s blunt statement. But Dr. Saunders 
was in deep disgrace, and would probably remain so until the 
Governor’s next colic. 

Lady Gerardine’s face had instantly fallen back to its usual 
expression of indifference. 
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‘I hope you weren’t listening,’ cried Aspasia pertly, ‘ we were 
just saying what a bore you are.’ 

Sir Arthur laughed again, very guilelessly, and stooped to 
pinch her little pink ear. 

‘I have wired to Sir James to have his opinion upon the best 
resort for you in England, until my arrival, dear. His answer has 
just come.’ ee 

He spread out the flimsy sheet and ran his short trim finger 
along the lines: ‘Decidedly Brighton, Margate, or Eastbourne.’ 
It is evident he thinks you require bracing.’ 

‘I have quite decided where I am going,’ answered Lady Gerar- 
dine, turning her head on her cushion to look at him. 

‘Eh 2’ cried Sir Arthur, scarce able to believe his ears. 

‘I have been unable to talk business, hitherto,’ proceeded his 
wife gently. ‘But I wanted to tell you I have decided: I go to 
Saltwoods.’ 

‘To Saltwoods?’ His eyes were fixed, protruding, in dis- 
pleased amazement. 

To Saltwoods, that paltry little Dorsetshire manor-house 
which, by the recent demise of Captain English’s mother, had de- 
volved upon his young widow! The Old Ancient House, as it was 
invariably called throughout the countryside, set in such pre- 
posterous isolation that the letting of it on any terms had ever 
remained an impossibility—the legacy was by no means acceptable 
to Sir Arthur. The various sums that he had already had to dis- 
burse for its upkeep and repairs had been a very just grievance 
with him ; and one of the many matters of business he had resolved 
to accomplish on his return to England was the sale, at any loss, 
of this inconvenient estate. 

‘I mean to go there,’ said Lady Gerardine in the same tone of 
delicate deliberation, but sitting up among her cushions and pushing 
the hair from her forehead with the gesture that he had already 
learned to regard with some dismay as indicative of ‘ her nervous 
moments.’ ‘Old Mary, the housekeeper, can easily get in a couple 
of country girls, and that will do for me and Aspasia very well.’ 

‘Preposterous! Now that’s what I call perfectly idiotic! I 
don’t want to find fault with you, my dear girl, and of course you’ve 
been ill and all that. But it’s quite evident you are not yet ina 
state to see things in their right light. “A case of sudden neuras- 
thenia upon a highly sensitive organisation,” as Sir James says.’ 

This was certainly a more suitable definition of her ladyship’s 
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malady than the ‘damn queer low state’ of Dr. Saunders; and 
Sir Arthur roHed it with some complacency upon his tongue. 

‘There, there, we won’t discuss the matter any more just now, 
Rely upon me to arrange all that is necessary in the most suitable 
and satisfactory manner.’ He drew a carved stool to the head of 
the couch, and possessed himself of her hand in his affectionate 
way. ‘There, there, she must not be worried !’ 

Across the fatigue of Lady Gerardine’s countenance came an 
expression that was almost a faint amusement, tempered with 
pity. Aspasia watching, very demure, mouse-still, from her lowly 
post, found the situation one of interest. 

‘You are always kind,’ said Rosamond then; ‘ but I shall be 
better at Saltwoods than anywhere.” You forget that I have work 
to do.’ 

‘Work?’ echoed Sir Arthur. He drew back to contemplate 
her uneasily ; positively this sounded like wandering. 

‘It was your wish,’ she continued (could there lurk in that 
soft voice an undertone of resentment ?) ‘that I should . . . look 
over ’"—she hesitated as if she could not pronounce her dead hus- 
band’s name and remodelled her phrase—‘ that I should assist 
Major Bethune with his book.’ 

‘ Ah ! > 

Sir Arthur remembered. But the proposition was none the 
less absurd. That Lady Gerardine, too delicate to be able to remain 
with him—with him, Sir Arthur, the Lieutenant-Governor, at a 
moment when a hostess was eminently needed at Government 
House—should be taking into her calculations the claims of 
so unimportant a personality as that of poor dead and gone 
English, was, for all his consciously punctilious chivalry towards 
his predecessor’s shade, a piece of irritating feminine perversity 
that positively stank in Sir Arthur’s nostrils. He snorted. Fors 
moment, indeed, he was really angry. And the sharpness of his 
first exclamation brought the blood racing to Aspasia’s cheeks. 
She hesitated on the point of interference. But the invalid’s 
unruffled demeanour made no demand upon assistance. Suddenly 
realising himself the unfitness of his tone towards a neurasthenic 
patient of highly sensitive organisation, Sir Arthur dropped from 
loud indignation to his usual indulgent pitch : 

‘See, my love, how perverse you are. First, when it seemed 
a mere matter of justice to poor English’s memory and could have 

been accomplished with a very trifling expenditure of trouble, you 
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were opposed to the matter. And now, when, as Sir James says. 
it is so important for you to have absolute rest, to put even your 
ordinary correspondence on one side, you tell me, childishly, thas 
it is my wish you should work! I hope, I hope,’ said Sir Arthur, 
appealing to space, ‘ that I am not an unreasonable man.’ 

‘I was wrong,’ said Lady Gerardine ; ‘I do not intend to do it 
because it was your wish, but because it is now mine.’ 

Once again Sir Arthur paused for want of the phrase that would 
fit his sense of the extraordinary attitude of his wife and yet not 
induce any recurrence of the dreaded symptoms. Then a brilliant 
solution of the difficulty flashed across his mind. 

‘I will write and inform Major Bethune of the necessary post- 
ponement of the whole affair. And now, not a word more.’ 

Lady Gerardine smiled, but it was with lips that were growing 

ale. 
, ‘I have myself written to Major Bethune,’ said she. ‘ It is 
all settled. He will be travelling by our boat and will come to me 
at Saltwoods as soon as I am ready for him.’ 

She sank a fraction deeper among her cushions as she spoke, 
and a blue shade gathered about her mouth and nostrils. Aspasia 
scrambled to her feet in time to arrest the storm that was threatening 
in clouds upon her uncle’s brow. 

‘For heaven’s sake,’ she cried, ‘ hold your tongue and go away, 
Runkle. You'll kill her!’ She dived for the smelling-salts and 
shrieked for Jani. ‘Good gracious,’ she rated him, holding the 
bottle with pink, shaky fingers to the waxen nostrils, ‘ after all the 
doctors said, and everything !’ 

Sir Arthur retired, remarkably crestfallen, to his study. How 
was a man to exercise the proper marital control upon the marble- 
white obstinacy of a fainting woman ? 

Neurasthenic shock was a very fine diagnosis. But it was a 
question, after all—he lit his cheroot—whether a ‘damn queer 
state’ did not more aptly picture the actual condition of affairs, 


The receipt of a letter from Lady Aspasia Melbury was the 
first drop of balm in his Excellency’s unwontedly distasteful cup. 
She pooh-poohed his old-fashioned suggestion that the hostess’s 
enforced absence necessitated a postponement of her visit—an- 
nounced her arrival at the prescribed time, and her conviction that 
he and her cousin would get on ‘like a house on fire.” Such 
being the great lady’s opinion, the great man was delighted ; and, 
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before many further hours had gone by, the younger and less im. 
portant Aspasia, with hardly suppressed giggles, heard him hold 
forth at the dinner table to the following effect : 

‘ What my wife requires really is absolute country quiet. I have 
arranged that she should pass her first weeks in England at her 
own little place in Dorsetshire, a charming old manor-house. She 
naturally does not wish to see much society till my return ; and, 
anyhow, there is a small piece of work which she is undertaki 
at my suggestion.’ Here he whispered audibly to the General— 
his guest of the evening: ‘Poor English, you know—a little 
biography we are getting up about him. He was killed, you 
remember, in that Baroghil expedition.’ 

“Umph, yes ; I remember, Inziri Pass—seven years ago, nasty 
business,’ grumbled the General, as he guzzled his soup; and 
Aspasia’s eyes danced and her cheeks grew pink with suppressed 
laughter. Young Simpson thought she was laughing at him, and 
became abjectly wretched for the evening. 


Having re-established his supremacy to his own satisfaction, 
Sir Arthur took an enormous interest in the protocol of his wife’s 
departure. As he himself intended to accompany her to Bombay 
—he was to meet Lady Aspasia at an intermediate town on her 
way north—all the pomp and circumstance in which his soul 
delighted was to grace the occasion: the escorts, the salutes, the 
special trains and so forth. Finding that Major Bethune was 
bound by the same boat, he annexed him to his ‘ progress,’ with 
a condescension peculiarly his own. ‘He is engaged in some 
literary work, at my request. A very good kind of fellow; very 
intelligent, too,’ he explained. 

And so Raymond Bethune found himself one of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s brilliant retinue that autumn evening of the depar- 
ture. ‘A silent, unemotional man,’ Sir Arthur might have added 
to his description, had he, in his own sublime content, ever thought 
of examining the impressions of others. 

Yet, under his impassive exterior, Raymond Bethune was 
conscious of a keener interest than he had felt these many yeals. 
But it was not in the smartness of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
escort, in the gorgeousness of his equipages or the general splendour 
of the magnate himself that he found food for speculation ; it was 
in the personality of Sir Arthur’s wife—a repellent yet fascinating 
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enigma. His thoughts perpetually worked round it without being 
able to solve it. 

In another manner, a sweet, vague stirring of his being— 
totally new experience this !—the girlish presence of Aspasia filled 
his mind also to an unacknowledged degree. He felt as if his life 
had been caught up out of its own vastly different course and 
suddenly intertwined with that of these two women ; the one whose 
every action, every word, was mysterious to him; and the other, clear 
to the eye asrunning water, child-heart, child-soul, impulse elemental, 
nature itself from her spontaneous laugh to her frank impertinence. 

‘Do you know,’ whispered Aspasia to him, as they stood side 
by side under the great colonnade waiting for their turn to descend 
to the carriage, ‘I have been hating myself ever since I was such a 
beast about poor Aunt Rosamond. I think it has half killed her, 
this business. Even the Runkle wants her to give it up while 
she’s so ill.’ 

The man’s eyes had been lost in a musing contemplation of 
the rosy pointed face surrounded by diaphanous folds of grey 
gauze. A dainty figure was Aspasia in her soft greys—the sort of 
travelling companion a man might gladly take with him through 
the arid and dusty journey of life. But at these words his singular 
light gaze kindled. 

‘Surely,’ said he, ‘ you do not connect Lady Gerardine’s illness 
with anything that you or I have done? That would be absurd, 
in the circumstances "—he threw a scornful glance about him— 
‘too absurd a proposition to be entertained for a moment.’ (‘ This 
sensibility in a woman who has consoled herself so quickly and to 
such good purpose !’ he added to himself.) 

‘Oh,’ said Aspasia back, in a brisk angry whisper, ‘ you don’t 
understand, and neither do I. But I feel, and you don’t . . . and 
I think you are perfectly hateful ! ’ 

She had caught his look, followed his thought, and was indignant. 


And now out into the divine Indian evening they set. The 
travellers, with their crowd of attendants, moved of necessity 
slowly, for Lady Gerardine went upon her husband’s arm, in the 
languor of the semi-invalid. Through the frowning gateway, down 
the stairway they passed, to halt again before the last flight of 
steps. Rosamond drew herself away from Sir Arthur’s support, 
laned up against the rough stone slabs of the wall and laid a 
sender gloved hand absently in one of five prints that mark it. ai 
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‘Do you see those?’ cried Baby, turning, all her ill-humour 
forgotten in her desire to impart a thrilling piece of information 
to Major Bethune as he walked behind her. ‘Do you see those 
funny marks? Those are supposed to be made by the hands of 
the queens, when they came down to be burned. Ugh! I say, 
Aunt Rosamond, are not you rather glad you are not an ancient 
Indian princess, and that Runkle is not an old rajah, and that 
you've not got to look forward to frizzle on his pyre ?’ 

‘You forget,’ came Rosamond’s dreamy voice in reply, ‘I 
should not have been alive to grace Sir Arthur’s pyre. My ashes 
would have mingled with other ashes long, long before. . . . Oh, 
I’m not so sure,’ she went on, again fitting a delicate hand into 
the sinister prints, ‘I am not sure that it was not a kind law in 
the end.’ 

‘Gracious!’ cried the irrepressible Aspasia, with a shriek and 
a laugh. And then she whispered, all bubbling mischief, into 
Bethune’s ear: ‘The poor Runkle, he is not as bad as all that, 
after all!’ 

Then, at sight of his face, she suddenly fell grave ; and the two 
stood looking at each other. Bethune had first been startled by 
Lady Gerardine’s look and accents even more than by the words 
themselves. The next moment, however, he mentally shrugged 
the shoulder of contempt. 

Whom did she think to take in by her affectation of sensibility, 
this languid, self-centred creature in the midst of her chosen 
luxury ? 

Thus, when his eyes met Aspasia’s, they were sad with the 
scorn of things, sad for the sordid trickeries of the soul of her on 
whom the love of his dead friend had been lavished. 

Sir Arthur, with touching unconsciousness of the interlude, was 
once again affectionately sustaining his wife. Then, as the proces- 
sion moved on once more, Baby, troubled and discomfited—she 
could have hardly explained why—moved childishly close to Ray- 
mond Bethune, and shivered a little. 

‘I am glad to be getting away from this haunted place and 
this uncanny country,’ she whispered again. ‘I feel sure I should 
have ended by making one of these dreadful natives stick a knife 
into me. I am always plunging in upon their feelings and offending 
their castes, and all the rest of it. Just look at Saif-u-din’s face— 
Runkle’s new secretary—I never saw such a glare as he threw upon 
us all just now. I suppose he thought we were making fun of 
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their precious suttee!’ Aspasia’s idea of native distinctions was 
still of the vaguest. 

Bethune turned the keen gaze of the conscious dominator upon 
the man that Aspasia had indicated with her little indiscreet 
finger. The red-turbaned, artistically draped figure, with the noble 
dusky head and the fan-shaped raven beard, was striding in their 
wake with a serene dignity that looked as if nothing could ever 
ruffle it. Had he been ruffled? Had the glare existed merely in 
Aspasia’s imagination? While recognising a Pathan (whose con- 
tempt for the Hindoo probably exceeded Baby’s own), Bethune 
knew that it was quite possible the irritable pride of the mountain 
man had taken fire at some real or fancied slight ; but the betrayal 
could have been no more than a flash. 

The Major of Guides smiled to himself. He knew his native : 
the man who will never give you more than an accidental peep of 
the bared blade in the velvet sheath—no, not till he means to 
strike! About this fellow, a splendid specimen of the noblest 
race, a creature cut out of steel and bronze, there was, he thought, 
a more than usual sinister hint of the wild nature under all the 
exquisite manner and the perfect self-restraint ; and he found him- 
self regarding him with the complacent eye of the connoisseur. The 
artistic lion-tamer likes his lions savage. 

As he looked he wondered once and again how one so evidently 
ason of the warlike Pathans could have sought the pacific calling 
of secretary. 

Sir Arthur was taking his new toy down to Bombay with him, 
where there were, he had been informed, certain documents which 
might be of value to the ‘monumental work.’ And so it came to 
pass that Bethune and Muhammed Saif-u-din, destined to share 
one of the subordinate vehicles, found themselves presently ee 
side by side at the foot of the steps. 

Whether because of the interest he must have seen he had 
inspired in the officer, or whether he was simply drawn towards 
him by his racial military instincts, Raymond could not determine, 
but, as they halted, well nigh shoulder to shoulder, the Pathan 
suddenly wheeled round, looked him full in the face in his turn, 
then smiled. It was a frank smile, showing a flash of splendid 
teeth ; and it lit up the fierce, proud features in a way that was 
at once bright and sad. 

‘It would be curious,’ reflected Bethune, ‘to know what sort 
of a soul dwells in that envelope, which might become the greatest 
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gentleman on earth. I'll warrant the fellow has many a bloody 
page in his story that a man might scarce look upon, and yet he 
has got a smile to stir you like a woman’s.’ 

The first horses of the escort began to move with much crisp 
action, for Sir Arthur was at last installed in his state chariot. 
Through the great glass windows he might be seen and admired 
of all beholders, feeling his wife’s pulse with an air of profound 
concern ; while she, submissive, her patient smile upon her lips, 
was gazing up into his face with gentle abstracted eyes. 

‘A model couple!’ sneered Bethune to himself. And, turning 
impatiently aside to devote his attention to the more pleasing 
subject of the oriental, he found the latter just in the act of 
dropping his glance from the same spectacle, and thought to notice 
a flicker as of kindred scorn pass across the statuesque composure 
of the dark face. 

‘For ever will the East and the West be as poles apart,’ cogi- 
tated the soldier, even as M. Chatelard had done ; ‘ upon no point 
do they in their heart more despise us than in our subserviency to 
our women. I am not sure,’ he pursued to himself, cynically, as 
the splendid presence of Saif-u-din settled itself with dignity upon 
the seat beside him; ‘I am not sure but that the orientals knew 
what they were about when they made their laws concerning the 
false and mischievous sex.’ 

Loud and deep rang the great guns of the salute: their Excel- 
lencies had started. Rosamond Gerardine was bound for England. 
In a waggon, at the tail of all the other equipages, sat Jani, 
withered and sad-faced, wrapt in her thoughts as closely as in her 
dusky chuddah. She would not talk with the bearers or even 
lament her coming exile. She held on tightly with one thin brown 
hand to a much battered military tin case, which she herself 
had laid on the seat beside her. No one else would she permit to 
touch it. The other servants mocked her about it, vowing it was 
full of her hoardings and that they would rob her of it. At that 
she would menace them fiercely with her monkey paw. Strange, 
sad, inscrutable little Parca keeping guard on the fate of lives! 












































CHAPTER X. 


Bompay, a very dream-city, was fading—ever more dreamlike, 
enwrapped in pale-tinted sunset mists—into the distance. 
The salt breeze was in their faces ; in their ears was the rushing 
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of the waters from the sides of the ship as she cut her way through. 
Already the something of England that the sea must always 
bring her children, the surroundings of an English ship especially, 
was about them! They seemed to have come from the land of 
languor and secret doings into open life, into simple action, into 
a busy, wholesome stir. 

Beneath them pulsed the great heart of the ship, white foam 
pointing her way as she forged ahead. Behind her stretched the 
furrow of her course, two long lines, ever wider divergent till they 
lost themselves to the eye. And now, by some fantastic mirage 
effect, the great oriental port, with its glimmering minarets and 
cupolas, showed as if caught up into the sky itself. Let but this 
iron heart labour on a little while longer, let but this eager prow 
cut its way a little deeper towards the sunset, and the East would 
have vanished altogether. . . . The travellers would not even see 
the first glimmer of her evening lights hang a jewel necklace on 
the horizon, so swiftly had the sea laid hold of them. 

Homeward bound! The step from pier to steamer had already 
severed the link of their strange affinity with the East. Its mystery 
had fallen from them. Already this was England. Rosamond 
Gerardine and Aspasia, side by side, watched the shores retreat, 
fade, sink, and vanish. 

‘Good-bye, India!’ said Aspasia, her head sentimentally in- 
dined, dropping at: last the little handkerchief with which she had 
been frantically signalling long after there was any possibility of 
the vessel being descried from the land otherwise than as a black 
spot ; “ Good-bye, India, and hey for home !’ 

Lady Gerardine fixed the fading vision with wide, abstracted 
eyes. 

‘God grant,’ she said, under her breath, more to herself than 
to the girl beside her, ‘ that I may never see those shores again !’ 

‘Amen !” said Aspasia, cheerfully. 

Rosamond laid her hand upon Aspasia’s wrist as they leaned 
against the railings and pressed it with a grasp that almost hurt. 

‘An accursed land!’ she went on, this time in a low, intense 
voice. It was as if she flung anathema to the retreating shores. 
‘Cruel, cruel, treacherous! Oh, God, what has it not already cost 
ws English! Is there a home among us that has not paid its blood 
ttibute to that relentless monster ? Listen, child. I was as young 
as you when I last beheld its shores—thus—from the sea. It was 
in the dawn (it is fit it should now be dusk), and we stood together 
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as I stand beside you to-day. And I saw it grow out of the sky, 
even with the dawn, a city of rose, of pearl, beyond words beautiful 
—unimaginable, it seemed to me, in promise! He said to me: 
“Look, there is the first love of my life; is she not fair? And 
I am bringing to her my other love . . . and you two are all that 
I will have of life.” And then he laughed and said: “It would 
be strange if I wanted more, with two such loves.” And, again: 
“* Not even for you could I be false to her.” ’ 

Aspasia, mystified, turned her bright gaze full upon her aunt’s 
face. In the pupils of Rosamond’s eyes there was enkindled a 
sullen fire. 

‘He came back to her,’ she went on ; ‘ and she—that land—lay 
smiling in the sunrise to receive him. Oh, how she can smile and 
look beautiful, and smell fragrant, and caress, with the dagger 
hidden under the velvet, the snake in the rose, and the sudden 
grave yawning! I’ve never been home since,’ she said, with a 
sudden change of tone, bringing her glance back from the misty 
horizon, to fix it upon Aspasia with so piteous and haggard a look 
that the girl lost her composure. ‘And now I am coming home 
alone, and he remains there.’ She made an outward sweep with 
her left hand towards the north. ‘Iam coming home alone. The 
other has kept him. She has kept him. I am alone; he is left 
behind.’ 

‘Who ?’ cried the bewildered Baby, who had utterly failed to 
seize the thread of her aunt’s strange discourse. And, upon her 
usual impulsiveness springing to a conclusion of mingled amaz- 
ment and derision: ‘ Who—Runkle ?’ she exclaimed. 

No sooner had the foolish cry escaped her lips than she could 
have bitten out her tongue for vexation. 

A change came over Lady Gerardine’s face, colder and greyer 
than even the rapid tropic evening that was closing upon the scene. 
The light went out in her eyes, to be replaced by a distant con- 
tempt. The features that had quivered with passion became set 
into their wonted mask of repose ; it was as if a veil had dropped 
between them, as if a cold wind drove them apart. 

‘I was not speaking of your uncle,’ said Rosamond, at length, 
very gently. Then she suggested that as it was growing late they 
should take possession of their cabin. 

And Aspasia, as she meekly acquiesced, trembled upon tears at 
the thought of her blundering. For one moment this jealously 
centred heart had been about to open itself to her; for one moment 
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this distant enfolded being had turned to her as woman to woman ; 
impelled by God knows what sudden necessity of complaint, of 
another’s sympathy, of another’s understanding, the lonely soul 
had called upon hers. And she, Aspasia—Baby, well did they 
name her so—had not been able to seize the precious moment! 
The sound of her own foolish laugh still rang in her ears, while the 
wconscious contempt in Rosamond’s gaze scorched her cheeks. 


From the very first day, fate, in the shape of an imperiously 
intimate Aspasia, drew Raymond Bethune, the saturnine lonely 
man, into the narrow circle of Lady Gerardine’s ’board-ship exist- 
ence. In her double quality of great lady and semi-invalid, the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s wife was to be withdrawn from the familiar 
intercourse which life on a liner imposes on most travellers. It 
had been Sir Arthur’s care to see that she was provided with an 
almost royal accommodation, which, as everything in this world is 
comparative, chiefly consisted in the possession of a small sitting- 
tom over and above the usual sleeping-cabin. 

Into these sacred precincts Miss Cuningham hustled Bethune 
unceremoniously, as the first dusk closed round their travelling 
home on the waste of waters. 

‘Steward! . . . Oh, isn’t it too bad, Major Bethune! I’ve been 
ringing like mad, and poor old Jani’s bewildered out of her wits ; 
and Gibbons—that’s our English fool of a maid—she’s taken to 
groaning already. There’s not a creature to do anything for us, 
and that idiot there says he’s nothing to say to the cabins !’ 

Her arms full of flowers, she stood close to him; and the 
fragrance of the roses and carnations came to him in little gushes 
with her panting breath. Her rosy face, in the uncertain light, 
had taken to itself an ethereal charm very different from its 
wual clear and positive outline. Hardly had this realisation of 
her personality come to him than, under the hands of the ship’s 
servant she had so contemptuously indicated, the flood of the 
electric light leaped upon them. And behold, she appeared to 
him yet fairer—youth triumphant, defying even that cruel glare to 
find a blemish in bloom or contour. 

‘What do you want ?’ he asked, with the softening of his hard 
face which so few were ever privileged to see. 

“A vase for our flowers—a big bowl. I hate messy little dabs ; 
and I don’t want them to die an hour before they can help it. Oh, 
ateally big bowl, at once ! ° 
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Her residence in an Indian governor’s palace had been short, 
but sufficient to give Miss Aspasia the habit of command. 

Raymond Bethune gave his dry chuckle as he set to work to 
fulfil her behest. 

‘T’ve captured a salad bowl,’ cried he, almost jovially, when he 
returned ; ‘ and the head steward is in despair !’ 

‘Tell him to steal the cook’s pudding-basins,’ said Aspasia, and 
swept him back with her to the minute sitting-room. 

Here sat Lady Gerardine, still wrapped in her cloak but bare- 
headed, under the shaded light. Leaning back among her cushions, 
her feet crossed on a footstool, she seemed to have taken 
full possession of her quarters. The narrow commonplace sur- 
roundings had already received her special personal imprint. The 
flowers, the cushions, a few books, a great cut-glass scent bottle 
—the very disorder even of a litter of rich trifles that had not 
yet found their place, removed the trivial impression of steamer 
upholstery. She received him without surprise, if without any 
mark of welcome ; and Aspasia chattered, ordered, laughed, kept 
him employed and amused. Now and again Lady Gerardine 
smiled vaguely at her niece’s outbursts. Bethune could not feel 
himself an intruder. And certainly it was better than his fourth 
share of a bachelor’s cabin, better than the crowded saloon and 
smoking-rooms, with their pervading glare and odour of high polish. 

Through the open port-hole came the sound of the rushing, 
swirling waters, punctuated by the slap of some sudden wave against 
the flank of the ship. A wind had arisen, and now and again gusts, 
cold and briny, rushed in upon the warm inner atmosphere of flowers. 

Lady Gerardine held a large bouquet of Niphetos roses, and her 
pale long fingers were busy unrolling the bonds that braced them 
in artificial deportment. Their petals, thought the man, were no 
whiter than her cheeks. 

Presently Aspasia plunged her healthy pink hands down among 
the languid blossoms and began pulling out the wires. 

‘I shouldn’t, if I were ycu,’ said Rosamond ; and then she held 
up aspray. ‘See, the poor flower, all stained, all fallen apart, all 
broken. Never draw away the secret supports, Baby. It is better 
to hold one’s head up, even with the iron in one’s heart, and pre- 
tend it is not there.’ 

Bethune looked at her, a little startled. In some scarcely 
tangible way the words seemed aimed at him ; but he saw that for 
her, at that moment, he did not exist. ns oe 
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For the first time a pang of real misgiving shot through him. 
He seemed to behold her with new eyes. She struck him as very 
frail. Could it be true, or did he but imagine it, that that lovely 
head, once so defiantly uplifted against him, now drooped ? 

Feeling the fixity of his gaze upon her, she glanced up and then 
smiled. Strange being! Was he, then, so easily forgiven? His 
heart gave a sudden leap. 

The memory of this first evening was one which haunted him 
all his life with a curious intimate sweetness. 


Time passed as time will pass on board ship; vague hours 
resembling each other, dropping to dreamy length of days; days 
that yet lapse quickly and moreover work a sure but subtle change. 
No traveller that lands after a long sea journey is the same as he 
who started. Sometimes, indeed, he will look back upon his 
former self as upon another, with surprise. 

So it was with Raymond Bethune; and if he came to view 
himself with surprise, still more inexplicable to him was the new 
lady Gerardine as he learned to regard her. According to his 
presentiment, these two women—she to whose puzzling personality 
he had vowed antipathy, and she whose fresh young presence 
made dangerously strong demands upon his sympathy—soon began 
to absorb all the energies of his thoughts. To a man who had 
hitherto known no other emotion, outside a very ordinary type of 
home affection, than friendship for another man ; whose life, with 
the exception of one brief period of glamorous hero-worship, had 
been devoted to duty in its sternest, most virile form, this mental 
pre-occupation over two women, both comparative strangers, was 
at first a matter for self-mockery. It was afterwards one of 
self-conflict. Whoso, however, has reached the point of actually 
combating an idea is already and obviously its victim, and 
the final stage of abandonment to the obsession cannot be very 
distant. 

Looking back upon his memories, in later days, it was singular 
to him how completely the girl and the woman divided his most 
vivid impressions of that journey. If the vision of Aspasia, fresh 
as the spray, rosy as the dawn, coming to meet him of a morning, 
brisk and free, across the deck, her young figure outlined against 
sparkling sea and translucent sky, was a memory all pleasant and 
all sweet, the picture of that other, slow moving and pallid, so 
cawrapped in inexplicable mourning, so immeasurably indifferent 
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to himself, was bitten into the tablets of his mind as with burning 
acid, fixed in lines of pain. 

It is never flattering for a man to realise that he is of no con. 
sequence to a woman with whom he is brought into daily intercourse, 
And to feel that, though his acts have had a distinct influence upon 
her life, his personality has failed to make the smallest impres. 
sion, is a situation certain to pique the most unassuming. In 
the end Bethune began to wish that Lady Gerardine had retained 
even her original attitude of resentment. Now and again, indeed, 
he would find her eye fixed upon him, but at the same time would 
know unmistakably that her thought was not with him. Some. 
times her attitude of inexplicable sorrow seemed harder to bear 
than her first evidences of heartlessness. 

One day Aspasia had suddenly attacked her aunt upon the 
subject of her black garb, crying, with her noted heedlessness : 

‘I declare, anyone would think you were in mourning.’ 

Lady Gerardine shifted her distant gaze from the far horizon to 
Aspasia’s countenance, and her lips moved but made no sound. In 
her heart she was saying : 

‘How else should I clothe myself, when I am travelling with 
my dead ?’ 

Almost as if he read her thought, Bethune sneered as he looked 
at her, and with difficulty restrained the taunt that rose to his 
tongue. ‘ Lady Gerardine wears belated weeds !’ 

Her attitude of hopeless melancholy, her raiment of mourning, 
irritated him bitterly. Yet, while he looked at her in harshness, he 
marked the admirable white throat, rising like a flower stem from 
the dense black of her dress, and found himself wondering whether 
any shimmer of colour would have become her half so well. 

Towards the end of their journey together he was once sum- 
moned to speak with her alone. It was about the forthcoming book. 
Nothing could be more brief, more businesslike than her words, 
more unemotional than her manner. She asked for his instruc- 
tions; she discussed, criticised, concurred. It was obvious that, 
when she chose, her brain could act with quite remarkable clearness. 
It was also obvious that she had completely capitulated to his 
wishes ; and yet never was victory more savourless. 

At the conclusion of this conversation she settled with him 
that, when she had accomplished her part of the task, she would 
send for him. And as he withdrew, he felt himself dismissed from 
her thoughts, except as a mere instrument in what now seemed 
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more her undertaking than his own. At heart he found it in- 
creasingly difficult to accept the position with good grace. 

After this, during the few days of ship life together left to them, 
Lady Gerardine seldom admitted him to her company ; and thus 
Raymond was the more thrown with Aspasia. The girl, unconven- 
tional by temperament and somewhat set apart by her position of 
‘Governor’s niece,’ unhesitatingly profited by a situation which 
afforded her unmixed amusement. She was not in love as yet 
with the Major of Guides. Indeed, she had other and higher 
ambitions. Aspasia’s dream-pictures of herself were ever of a 
wonderful artist of world-wide celebrity, surrounded by a sea of 
dapping hands, graciously curtseying her thanks from the side of 
a Steinway grand. . . . But Bethune interested her, and there was 
something piquantly pleasant in being able to awaken that gleam 
in his cold, light eye, in noticing that the lines of his impassive 
face relaxed into softness for her alone. 

One afternoon, as they sat on deck—the great ship cutting the 
blue waters of the Adriatic, between the fading of a glorious red 
and orange sunset and the rising of a thin sickle moon, Aspasia 
wrapped against the chilly salt airs in some of her aunt’s sables, 
out of which richness the hardy, wild-flower prettiness of her face 
tose in emphatic contrast—she told him the story of her short life. 

She spoke of her musical career, of the bright student days at 
Vienna ; the hard work of them, the anguish, the struggle, the joy. 
Then of the death of her mother, and the falling of all her high 
hopes under the crushing will of Sir Arthur, her appointed guardian. 

‘When mother went,’ said Aspasia, ‘everything went.’ As she 
spoke two tears leaped out of her eyes, and hung poised on the 
short, thick eyelashes. ‘The Runkle thinks it’s a disgrace for a 
lady to do anything in life. And, besides,’ he says, ‘she can’t, 
and she’d better not attempt it. But wait till I’m twenty-one,’ 
tied the girl, vindictively, ‘and I’ll show him what his “dear 
Raspasia’s ” got in her !” 

She smiled in her young consciousness of power, and the big 
tears, detaching themselves, ran into her dimples. Raymond, 
looking at her with all the experience of his hard life behind him, 
and all the disillusion of his five-and-thirty years, felt so sudden a 
ovement at once of pity and tenderness that he had to stiffen 
himself in his seat not to catch her in his arms and kiss her on those 
Wet dimples as he would have kissed a child. 

“Oh, you'll do great things,’ said he, in the tone in which one 
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praises the little one’s sand castle on the beach, or tin sol 
strategy. ‘And may I come with a great big laurel crown, ti 
with gold ribbons, when you give your first concert in the Alk 
Hall 2’ i 
‘ Albert Hall,’ mocked she, ‘ the very place for a piano recital 
Then she let her eyes roam out across the heaving space. Op 
more she saw herself the centre of an applauding multitude ; by 
in the foremost rank, there was the lean, brown face, and it wy 
moved to enthusiasm, too. And, somehow, from that ey sy: 
forth, the dream-visions of her future glory were never to be q 
seein without it. 


A white acai rain-swept shore, parting the dim grey 8a 
and sky in twain, was their first glimpse of England after yer 
exile. 

‘ Ugh,’ said Aspasia, shivering, ‘ isn’t it just like England tog 
and be damp and horrid for us!’ a 

Lady Gerardine, looking out with eager straining gaze towal 
the weeping land, turned with one of her sudden, unexpeél 
movements of passion upon the girl. : 

‘T’m glad it’s raining,’ she said. ‘I’m glad it’s cold, and ble 
and grey. I’m glad to feel the raindrops beating on my fa 
Im sick of hard blue skies and fierce sunshine.... And the trees 
Saltwoods will be all bent one way by the blowing of the wets 
wind. It’s England, it’s home ; and, oh, I’m glad to be home!*} 


; 
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(To be continued.) 











